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“No. 4, Published on the 1st of April, will contain a grand “Shaksperian Fantasia,” with Illustration. 
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éditorials. 


THE SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY 
COMMITTEES. 


In our last number we published some strictures 
upon the London and self-styled ‘‘ National ” Shak- 
speare Tercentenary Committee, and our article 
concluded with hopes of improvement which can 
scarcely now be verified. Many secessions have 
weakened a body which was never strong, and 
which, in spite of its imposing designation, never 
commanded public respect or confidence. Nume- 
rous enough to form the Parliament of a nation, it 
was never ‘‘ national,” in the sense of representing 
the talent, the art, and the desires of the country ; 
and if anything was wanted to prevent its working 
for good, it was only that which has now happened 
—the vote of want of confidence recorded against 
it by its own seceding members. While we write, 
we scarcely know whether the ‘‘ National” Com- 
mittee still possesses sufficient coherence to merit 
the name of a body. Its dissolution might have 
already occurred, for all public interest that it ex- 
cites. During its brief existence it has drawn at- 
tention only by its squabbles and its scandals; and 
now that these have resulted in disruption, and 
quarrels have been ended by the separation of op- 
ponents, the proceedings of the London Committee, 
if they have lately been engaged in any, are less 
discussed than the proceedings of Convocation or of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in ordinary times. 
Were the Committee now merely at the commence- 
ment of its career, were its composition satisfactory 
and its ranks unweakened by wholesale schism, 
the present unobtrusive character of its existence 
might be looked upon as a good sign—a sign that 
it was going about its work properly; but looking 
at the present state of the body by the light of its 
own antecedents, we perceive only a sign of ex- 
haustion ; and we venture to prophesy, that if the 
London Committee lingers in being until the 23rd 
of April, it will be only to give a crowning proof 
of its incapability and impotence on that day, and 
exhibit for all fruit of its labour a ridiculous mouse. 

Meanwhile, a Committee has been started at 
Stratford-on-Avon, which, besides combining with 
local Committees for common objects, has establish- 
eda branch in London. Less pretentious than its 
elder rival, and without the latter’s unwieldiness, 
it bade fair at least to prepare and conduct a fitting 
celebration of the tercentenary at the great Bard’s 
birthplace, home, and grave. People who had lost 
all faith in the ‘‘ National’? Committee, and had 
ceased to accord any attention to its proceedings, 
began to look with interest to the Stratford Com- 
mittee, as, to some extent at least, a possible expo- 
nent and agent of the nation’s desire. But, unfor- 
tunately, circumstances which have recently be- 
come known have considerably condensed the steam 
of public anticipation. We allude, of course, to 
the facts disclosed in the statement and correspond- 
ence which Mr, Pnetrs has communicated to the 


papers. 








To understand that gentleman’s grievance, we 
must give a succinct narrative of the facts. On 
he 7th of December the Committee solicited Mr. 
Puerps to participate in the dramatic performances 
to be held in Stratford-on-Avon in April. He re- 
plied, that if his services were not required at 
Drury Lane on the 23rd of that month, he should 
be glad to give his aid. It was then represented 
to him that no dramatic performance was projected 
for that day at Stratford, but that Hamlet would be 
produced on the 26th, and that a gentleman would 
wait upon him, on the part of the Committee, in a 
few days. For a month Mr. Pretrs heard no more 
of the matter, when he wrote to the Stratford 
Committee. Before his note could be answered, he 
received a communication from the Rev. Mr. Bet- 
LEW, dated Bedford Chapel, in which he was in- 
formed that Cymbeline was to be played on the 26th, 
and he was requested to play “ Jachimo.” Mr. 
PHetrs subsequently received an intimation that 
M. Fecurer had agreed, on the request of the 
Committee, to play ‘‘ Hamlet,’”’ and on his express- 
ing natural indignation at the slight passed upon 
him, he was offered the choice of any other cha- 
racter. 

We believe that we have stated the facts fairly, 
if briefly, as between the Committee and Mr. 
Puetrs, who, we are glad to perceive, has had 
spirit to resent in honest terms the treatment he 
has received. Take his case upon any grounds, he 
is an ill-used man, and we deeply regret that an 
irresponsible clique should have found it in their 
power to wound the self-love of one every way 
their superior. Our greatest living interpreter of 
SmaxsrEare has done well in appealing to the 
verdict of public opinion. We say ‘our greatest 
living interpreter of SHaxsrrane ;”’ for even sup- 
posing M. Fecurer his equal, which we do not, the 
latter is not of us nationally, and can claim no 
right to a foremost place in a national commemora- 
tion of our national poet. He may be accorded a 
place of honour as an esteemed guest, but it is only 
bad taste that would thrust him to the head of the 
table. Far be it from us to depreciate the merits 
of M. Frcuter; but it is quite another thing to 
advocate his being placed in a position to overtop a 
native artist of at least equal fame. 

But Mr. Puaetrs has claims upon the British 
public even beyond the fact of his being an Eng- 
lishman unsurpassed among his contemporaries in 
Shaksperian delineation. As the manager of a 
theatre, he has produced thirty-four of Smax- 
sPEARE’s plays, which, under his auspices, have ob- 
tained more than four thousand representations. 
At Sadlers Wells, for years, he set a bright exam- 
ple to managers who might have boasted of more 
refined audiences, and contrived, by the powers of 
his genius, to make the deep and massive works of 
Smaxsprare popular with the humbler classes, 
while their betters in the West could be made to 
tolerate only Frenchified melodramas. It requires 
no argument to prove the excellence of the actor 
who could effect this, or of the manager who could 
project it. Mr. Parrrs and Sadler’s Wells have 
been so identified with the-plays of the Bard of 

















Avon that they have become necessarily concurrent 
ideas in the minds of the present generation. Fit- 
ly, therefore, does this accomplished actor close his 
correspondence with the Stratford Committee by 
saying :— ; 
_ “Twill quote your own words:—‘ To you wo first wroto 
inviting your co-operation.’ I in all courtesy acceded, 
One would have supposed that in common decency the 
next step would have been to consult my inclination with 
regard to the character I should, at all events, wish to 
appear in. Instead of which, I hear no more on the sub- 
ject for weeks ; and when I do, I find that another gen- 
tleman has been solicted to act tho part of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
which I should certainly have chosen, and that Cymbeline 
had been solected for me without one word having been 
addressed to me on the subject. If this is tho courtesy 
due from the body of gentlemen you speak of to another 
gentleman whose assistance they had sought, I can-only 
say that tho sooner our dictionaries find another definition 
of the term the better.” 

In conclusion, we can only express our deep re- 
gret that the honoured name of Smaxsprarn has 
been made the watchword of so many party and 
personal quarrels ; and we could almost wish that 
the tercentenary of his birth had passed unremarked 
rather than these bitternesses should have been 
evoked over his tomb. To Mr. Puetrs in this dis- 
pute we accord our hearty sympathy, and trust he 
will wash his hands of 'Tercentenary Committees, 
allowing the pigmies to make themselves ridiculous 
in his absence. If he is sore under his treatment, 
let him consider that even a fly may torment a 
lion, and that in rough-and-tumble fights in the 
mire even the victor is searcely a gainer in regard 
to appearance. For the Stratford Committee, we 
shall watch its future proceedings with some in- 
terest, though with diminished confidence. 


LATTER-DAY SENSATION. 


Sensatron would be rather too trite a theme on 
which to found an article in a magazine or journal 
addressed to the general, sensation-loving public ; 
but as we have a right to consider our readers 
untainted with this mental vice of the day, we ex- 
pect them to tolerate a few observations on its causes 
and effects. Instead fof indulging in mere depre- 
catory rhapsody or rhetorical invective, we wish to 
make a quict analysis of an evil which we are not 
such quacks as to think of remedying by a few 
strokes of the pen; though, as a clear understand- 
ing of the malady is necessary to its eure, we may 
be helping the latter by contributing to the former. 

Sensationalism (if we may be allowed the term) 
is not a new phase in humanity, peculiar to our 
own day. Surely, the shows provided for the 
people in the old Roman amphitheatres and in the 
jousting-lists of the middle ages were no mean ex- 
citants of sensation. Or, to come later, were tho 
bull and bear-baiting, the cock-fighting, and other 
erucl sports of the last century, less sensational 


than the public exhibitions of our times? Cer- 
tainly not. We may flock to view a great horse- 
race ; but cruelty to animals is not on essential in- 


gredient of our enjoyment of sport. No doubt, 
with thousands the extreme vital peril of Bioypin’s 
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Gvitorials. 


THE SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY 
COMMITTEES. 


In our last number we published some strictures 
upon the London and self-styled ‘‘ National ” Shak- 
speare Tercentenary Committee, and our article 
concluded with hopes of improvement which can 
scarcely now be verified. Many secessions have 
weakened a body which was never strong, and 
which, in spite of its imposing designation, never 
commanded public respect or confidence. Nume- 
rous enough to form the Parliament of a nation, it 
was never ‘‘ national,” in the sense of representing 
the talent, the art, and the desires of the country ; 
and if anything was wanted to prevent its working 
for good, it was only that which has now happened 
—the vote of want of confidence recorded against 
it by its own seceding members. While we write, 
we scarcely know whether the ‘‘ National” Com- 
mittee still possesses sufficient coherence to merit 
the name of a body. Its dissolution might have 
already occurred, for all public interest that it ex- 
cites. During its brief existence it has drawn at- 
tention only by its squabbles and its scandals; and 
now that these have resulted in disruption, and 
quarrels have been ended by the separation of op- 
ponents, the proceedings of the London Committee, 
if they have lately been engaged in any, are less 
discussed than the proceedings of Convocation or of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in ordinary times. 
Were the Committee now merely at the commence- 
ment of its career, were its composition satisfactory 
and its ranks unweakened by wholesale schism, 
the present unobtrusive character of its existence 
might be looked upon as a good sign—a sign that 
it was going about its work properly; but looking 
at the present state of the body by the light of its 
own antecedents, we perceive only a sign of ex- 
haustion ; and we venture to prophesy, that if the 
London Committee lingers in being until the 23rd 
of April, it will be only to give a crowning proof 
of its incapability and impotence on that day, and 
exhibit for all fruit of its labour a ridiculous mouse. 

Meanwhile, a Committee has been started at 
Stratford-on-Avon, which, besides combining with 
local Committees for common objects, has establish- 
eda branch in London. Less pretentious than its 
elder rival, and without the latter’s unwieldiness, 
it bade fair at least to prepare and conduct a fitting 
celebration of the tercentenary at the great Bard’s 
birthplace, home, and grave. People who had lost 
all faith in the ‘‘ National’? Committee, and had 
ceased to accord any attention to its proceedings, 
began to look with interest to the Stratford Com- 
mittee, as, to some extent at least, a possible expo- 
nent and agent of the nation’s desire. But, unfor- 
tunately, circumstances which have recently be- 
come known have considerably condensed the steam 
of public anticipation. We allude, of course, to 
the facts disclosed in the statement and correspond- 
ence which Mr, Poetrs has communicated to the 


papers. 








To understand that gentleman’s grievance, we 
must give a succinct narrative of the facts. On 
he 7th of December the Committee solicited Mr. 
Puetps to participate in the dramatic performances 
to be held in Stratford-on-Avon in April. He re- 
plied, that if his services were not required at 
Drury Lane on the 23rd of that month, he should 
be glad to give his aid. It was then represented 
to him that no dramatic performance was projected 
for that day at Stratford, but that Hamlet would be 
produced on the 26th, and that a gentleman would 
wait upon him, on the part of the Committee, in a 
few days. For a month Mr. Pretps heard no more 
of the matter, when he wrote to the Stratford 
Committee. Before his note could be answered, he 
received a communication from the Rev. Mr. Bet- 
LEW, dated Bedford Chapel, in which he was in- 
formed that Cymbeline was to be played on the 26th, 
and he was requested to play “‘ Iachimo.” Mr. 
Puetrs subsequently received an intimation that 
M. Fecurer had agreed, on the request of the 
Committee, to play ‘‘ Hamlet,” and on his express- 
ing natural indignation at the slight passed upon 
him, he was offered the choice of any other cha- 
racter. 

We believe that we have stated the facts fairly, 
if briefly, as between the Committee and Mr. 
PueEtrs, who, we are glad to perceive, has had 
spirit to resent in honest terms the treatment he 
has received. Take his case upon any grounds, he 
is an ill-used man, and we deeply regret that an 
irresponsible clique should have found it in their 
power to wound the self-love of one every way 
their superior. Our greatest living interpreter of 
SwaxsrearRE has done well in appealing to the 
verdict of public opinion. We say ‘‘our greatest 
living interpreter of SHaxspzane ;”’ for even sup- 
posing M. Fecurer his equal, which we do not, the 
latter is not of us nationally, and can claim no 
right to a foremost place in a national commemora- 
tion of our national poet. He may be accorded a 
place of honour as an esteemed guest, but it is only 
bad taste that would thrust him to the head of the 
table. Far be it from us to depreciate the merits 
of M. Fecnter; but it is quite another thing to 
advocate his being placed in a position to overtop a 
native artist of at least equal fame. 

But Mr. Puetrs has claims upon the British 
public even beyond the fact of his being an Eng- 
lishman unsurpassed among his contemporarics in 
Shaksperian delineation. As the manager of a 
theatre, he has produced thirty-four of Snax- 
sPEARE’s plays, which, under his auspices, have ob- 
tained more than four thousand representations. 
At Sadlers Wells, for years, he set a bright exam- 


- ple to managers who might have boasted of more 


refined audiences, and contrived, by the powers of 
his genius, to make the deep and massive works of 
Suaxsreare popular with the humbler classes, 
while their betters in the West could be made to 
tolerate only Frenchified melodramas. It requires 
no argument to prove the excellence of the actor 
who could effect this, or of the manager who could 

roject it. Mr. Puerrs and Sadler’s Wells have 
ma so identified with the-plays of the Bard of 











Avon that they have become necessarily concurrent 
ideas in the minds of the present generation. Fit- 
ly, therefore, does this accomplished actor close his 
correspondence with the Stratford Committee by 
saying :— 


_ “Twill quote your own words:—‘ To you we first wrote 
inviting your co-operation.’ I in all courtesy acceded, 
One would have supposed that in common decency the 
next step would have been to consult my inclination with 
regard to the character I should, at all events, wish to 
appear in. Instead of which, I hear no more on the sub- 
ject for weeks; and when I do, I find that another gen- 
tleman has been solicted to act the part of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
which I should certainly have chosen, and that Cymbeline 
had been selected for me without one word having been 
addressed to me on the subject. If this is the courtesy 
due from the body of gentlemen you speak of to another 
gentleman whose assistance they had sought, I can only 
say that tho sooner our dictionaries find another definition 
of the term the better.” 

In conclusion, we can only express our deep re- 
gret that the honoured name of SHaxsrearr has 
been made the watchword of so many party and 
personal quarrels ; and we could almost wish that 
the tercentenary of his birth had passed unremarked 
rather than these bitternesses should have been 
evoked over his tomb. To Mr. Puetrs in this dis- 
pute we accord our hearty sympathy, and trust he 
will wash his hands of Tercentenary Committees, 
allowing the pigmies to make themselves ridiculous 
in his absence. If he is sore under his treatment, 
let him consider that even a fly may torment a 
lion, and that in rough-and-tumble fights in the 
mire even the victor is scarcely a gainer in regard 
to appearance. For the Stratford Committee, we 
shall watch its future proceedings with some in- 
terest, though with diminished confidence. 


LATTER-DAY SENSATION. 


Sensatron would be rather too trite a theme on 
which to found an article in a magazine or journal 
addressed to the general, sensation-loving public ; 
but as we have a right to consider our readers 
untainted with this mental vice of the day, we ex- 
pect them to tolerate a few observations on its causes 
and effects. Instead lof indulging in mere depre- 
catory rhapsody or rhetorical invective, we wish to 
make a quiet analysis of an evil which we are not 
such quacks as to think of remedying by a few 
strokes of the pen; though, as a clear understand- 
ing of the malady is necessary to its cure, we may 
be helping the latter by contributing to the former. 

Sensationalism (if we may be allowed the term) 
is not a new phase in humanity, peculiar to our 
own day. Surely, the shows provided for the 
people in the old Roman amphitheatres and in the 
jousting-lists of the middle ages were no mean ex- 
citants of sensation. Or, to come later, were tho 
bull and bear-baiting, the cock-fighting, and other 
cruel sports of the last century, less sensational 
than the public exhibitions of our times? Cer- 
tainly not. We may flock to view a great horse- 
race ; but cruelty to animals is not an essential in- 

ient of our enjoyment of sport. No doubt, 
with thousands the extreme vital peril of BLoypiy’s 
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performances gave the zest to them; but these 
spectators were satisfied—nay, often overwhelmed 
with a sight infinitely less sensational than the 
ladiatorial combats in the arenas of old Rome. 
We are better than our ancestors and predecessors 
upon the earth, in this matter ; but a similar feel- 
ing resides within us, though less exaggerated in 
development. Indeed, sensation—that is, excite- 
ment of the sensibilities beyond that effected by 
the mere ordinary routine of life—has been, is, and 
always will be a necessity of man. A cat or a dog 
may be content with the moderate supply of its 
animal wants and a life of monotonous indolence or 
ually monotonous toil ;: but if man’s sensibilities 
did not receive the occasional extra excitement they 
crave, he would sink intoa mere animal. The ex- 
citement may be vicious, debasing, elevating, or 
devotional ; but under its influence man becomes 
more than an animal for good or evil. 

Sensation, then, need not be an evil. The mu- 
sician may be innocently under its domination as 
he listens to a new masterpiece, the virtuoso in 
contemplating a fine statue or picture, the linguist 
in devouring a new grammar, the devotee in listen- 
ing to a stirring exhortation. The fine arts are 
absolutely founded upon the sensational principle 
in man : every work of art is specially intended to 
excite the sensibilities in an uncommon manner. 
And art has never had more who could feel its ele- 
vating excitements than at the present day. If 
this be the case—while vulgar pastimes have be- 
come less gross than ever—what have the artist 
and the man of letters to deplore? Let us en- 
deavour to explain. 

In earlier days of our literature, before the 
spread of knowledge by the steam press, readers 
were comparatively few, and were imbued with far 
more artistic taste than the mass of readers at the 
present day. It was not sufficient then to acquire 
the almost mechanical art of reading in order to 
bevome a reader. Our authors in those times, 
writing for a cultivated few, were artists, classical 
in thought and expression ; and educated, artistic 
feeling was necessary to the comprehension and ap- 
preciation of their works. In short, writers and 
readers, being almost alike well cultivated in order 
to belong to either order, reacted upon each other 
in sustaining the purity of literature. It is true 
that literature was occasionally prostituted, as 
every art has been; but, on the whole, authors in 
the days of Suaxsprare, of Minton, of Appison, 
of Jounson, were professors of a fine art. 

What is the difference in our day? The gold 
in too many cases has been merely extended under 
the beater’s hammer, until it has become almost 
valueless, and exhibits only the superficial bril- 
liance of the precious metal, without weight or 
depth. Writers ure seldom now like the sturdy 
miners who formerly dug the solid nuggets of 
thought out of the mine of study. Literature, or 
rather printing, seems to have spread almost too 
fast—faster than the cultivation of intellect, though 
this may appear a paradox. Writers and readers 
have arisen in vast numbers, equally unable to pro- 
duce or appreciate artistic works of literature; and 
these, reacting upon each other, have produced that 
morbidly sensational style of writing which people 
of taste so greatly deprecate in the present day. 
Men without true literary art, without educated 
feeling or knowledge of the higher powers of 
thought and language—writing for a class who 

might not appreciate these—have eked 
out the baldness of their style with exaggerated 
sentiment and monstrous conceptions, until they 
have inaugurated that school which we specially 
denominate the ‘‘sensational.”” They cannot con- 
struct the plot of a readable novel without season- 
ing their otherwise insipid dish with a few murders 
and other capital crimes. The less probable, if the 
more horrible, the incidents they concoct, the better 
they succeed ; and througly constantly pandering to 
and stimulating a depraveil appetite in their read- 
ers, they find themselves under the necessity of 
apne the relish in each new dish they pro- 


That such writings have a corrupting tendency, 
no well-balanced mind will doubt; and we might 
not unreasonably trace in them one remote cause of 
the murders and other grave offences now so pre- 
valent. Tho sealing of them, it is true, may not 


be so debasing and brutalizing a pastime as the 
witnessing of olden sports; but the man of refined 
taste may well regret that the spread of a certain 
degree of instruction among the masses has caused 
the creation of a spurious kind of literature to take 
the place and perform the functions of ancient sen- 
sational pastimes. Moreover, this depravity in 
novel-writing has reacted upon the stage—upon 
what we were wont to consider the legitimate stage 
—until theatres have too often become mere sub- 
stitutes for bear-gardens and cock-pits in producing 
vulgar excitement, instead of schools in which 
manners are softened and minds elevated by the 
influence of an ingenuous art. Not content with 
prostituting the arts of Fiction and the Drama, 
‘‘ sensation” has invaded the realms of the twin 
sisters Music and Song; and in our metropolitan 
music-halls and our popular song-books we have 
further instances how the fine arts may be abused, 
or simulated with more or less success, for the pro- 
duction of unwholesome excitement. 

Unfortunately, this tendency to degrade or parody 
the fine arts for ‘sensational’? purposes has recent- 
ly affected even the more cultivated classes of so- 
ciety. Nevertheless we do not despair. Grosser 
sensation may have its day among the educated, as 
horse-eating may become fashionable among epi- 
cures. We do not despair of those who have all 
the means of cultivation within their reach, and are 
almost perforce compelled to use them. What we 
wish to see is the spread of these means of cultiva- 
tion among the masses, until they shall have ac- 
quired that degree of appreciation which will pre- 
fer the gentle excitements of pure art and literature 
to the grosser stimulants of unartistic concoctions. 
In attaining this end we may all assist by adopting 
or furthering every scheme for the mental improve- 
ment of the masses—not merely for the teaching 
of barren facts and figures, but for the softening of 
the heart, the purification of the mind, and the 
elevation of the intellect. 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC-HALLS. 


Porr expressed his idea of music and its influ- 
ences upon the human feelings in the following 
words :— 

“ Buoyant music waves about the breast, 
And lifts it up from what is dark below.” 
Had a race of beings set themselves to the task of 
refuting this opinion, and proving that Porr had 
imbibed an altogether erroneous conception of the 
relation in which music ought to stand to humanity 
—that the art, in fact, is not divine, but especially 
adapted for sublunary and commercial purposes, 
they would probably not have succeeded more en- 
tirely to their wishes than the proprietors and 
managers of our metropolitan ‘‘ music” halls have 
succeeded, though perhaps ignorantly, in attaining 
the same end. Until, in an ill-omened hour, we 
ventured within the doors of one of the most pre- 
tentious of the establishments under notice, we had 
ventured to indulge the belief that we as a nation, 
and more particularly that we as denizens of a great 
modern city, within whose limits a myriad evi- 
dences of advancing civilization are to be found, 
had emerged from that state of barbarism in which 
countenance was given to every licence, to every 
violation of good taste, to every plausible super- 
stition whether in theology or in art. We con- 
ceived that we had all learnt sufficiently those 
ingenuas artes which the old and hackneyed Latin 
couplet tells us emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 
But we were rudely aroused from our dream of 
credulity. We had been some time abroad, and 
whilst absent had heard many reports of the rapid 
advance which music was ws Fi especially among 
the middle and even the lower orders of society. 
We were told of the chaste pleasure abundantly 
supplied at the Monday Popular Concerts, and of 
the fabulous sums which were given to celebrated 
cantatrices in order to procure their services at 
shilling promenade concerts. Could we then en- 
tertain any other notion than that the ‘ music” 
halls were a result of what may be called the 
popular music mania? Like the unhappy mariners 
who could not withstand the fascinating songs of 
the treacherous syrens, we, as we have said, allowed 
our love of the divine art to seduce us into pur- 





| chasing a metal ticket at the bar of # pot-house, and 


to take our seat above a beer-drinking and odori- 
ferous community—to be tortued by counterfeit 
Muses, and to be disgusted by performances cer- 
tainly not more intelligent than the holiday idiotcy 
of country fairs. ; 
As for the music. These halls have tried hard to 
win a reputation by means of their musical pro- 
mmes. They have seized hold with sacrilegious 
gers on great names, in the vain hope that they 
should not share a fate similar to that of Smax- 
SPEARE’s rose, which retains its odour under what- 
ever title it is known to the world. They have 
pinned on to their diminishing sides noble pinions, 
and struggled hard to fly therewith, but have come 
to far greater and more lemnentible grief than their 
mythological predecessor Icarus, who at least fell 
into the pure sea, whilst the emulous beerhouse- 
keeper tumbles most ungracefully on to the mire 
of his own dunghill, from which he has been accus- 
tomed to crow #o lustily. We shall not here ex- 
plain the cause of these egregious failures. We 
shall only point to the utter vanity of such attempts, 
and ask these soi-disant musical publicans why they 
do not adhere to 


“ Their lean and flashy songs,” 


which—in the words of Mrrtox— 
“Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ?” 


We should imagine that common sense would have 
dictated this mode of procedure. It is the lean 
and flashy song which ‘‘ brings down” your modern 
‘‘music” hall. Something in the style of Rasetats’ 
easy-chair is what the audience wants for an even- 
ing’s half-hour, if that chair could be deprived of 
all its refined humour and left in possession of its 
lascivious wit. 

We come, then, to the remainder of the perform- 
ances, and we enter upon the task with a strong 
wonder that so much tomfoolery and stupidity can 
be tolerated, and even occasionally joyfully accept- 
ed, by any portion of the population. The dramatic 
part of the arrangements are seldom superior to 
the musical, too often vastly inferior. We have 
used the word “ dramatic” simply because it is the 
most concise way of describing the entertainment, 
although we are quite aware how ludicrously ab- 
surd the application of a word connected with so 
much that is noble must sound when associated 
with the rankest bunkum out of America. It is 
just possible that upon some isolated occasion an 
artiste may surpass herself in the vulgarity of her 
delineations, when the semi-intoxicated and pas- 
sionate audience gives vent to an hysterical burst of 
applause—and we must allow a small amount of 
art in doing anything, even of the lowest and most 
objectionable character, very well. But art, even 
of this questionable nature is rare, and the staple 
form of attraction is audacious blarney. There in- 
variably appears to be a thorough understanding 
between the “ gods’? and the platform, and many 
enormities are flatteringly tolerated because the 
buffoon is careful to insinuate that he is only pan- 
dering to a weak side of his hearers, who, he would 
suggest, are a highly-gifted and intellectual set of 
people. 

To return to our prime a against these 
halls, which is, that they should prostitute to their 
miserable purposes the title of ‘‘ music” halls, we 
would remind the projectors of such schemes of the 
fate of Marsyas, the unhappy satyr of Paryrera, 
who, on finding the flute thrown nia by Mrverva, 
became emulous of Arotto. The Muses judged in 
the contest, and gave a verdict in favour of Apoto, 
who thereupon had the right to do what he pleased 
with Manrsyas, whom he tied to a tree and flayed 
alive as a punishment for his presumption. If 
Marsyas, assisted by the flute of Minerva, which 
of its own action emitted the most thrilling strains, 
deserved vivisection for presuming to challenge 
Arot1o, what ought to be the fate of our satyrs of 
modern Babylon, who, by their glaring placards 
announce their claim to rank their reeking gin 
palaces among the chaste metropolitan homes of 
the Muses? Extermination would be too mild a 
sentence. Drowning in the river which flowed, as 
the myth relates, from the blood of Marsras would 
be an end too refined. But to drop from mythology 
to prosaic argument, we would look for a moment 
at the peculiar portion of society of which these 
| halls are the fungus growth. Weimmodiately dis 
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cover that the frequenters and supporters of these 
places of resort are men and women of intelligence, 
although in the majority of instances morally 
vicious. But we are not among those who believe 
in a permanently vitiated state of nature; we even 
venture to hold the opinion that all men are sus- 
ceptible to wholesome influences, and, had they a 
choice in the matter, would prefer good to evil. 
This is, we are aware, too charitable a creed to be 
generally accepted, and there is little probability 
that it will become more popular whilst these 
‘‘ music” halls pave so smooth a downward course. 
We will not say that amendment is impossible, al- 
though such institutions are founded upon a villa- 
nously bad principle; and if good music, such as 
Pore describes as calculated to lift up the soul 
from what is dark below, were introduced, the house 
would be divided against itself. Consequently, we 
would suggest to the proprietors of these concerns, 
whether they should not limit their ambition, and 
call their vulgar instrument by some appropriate 
name, and refrain from shocking the rapidly grow- 
ing good taste of the people of London, by dis- 
guising their miserable counterfeit under a simu- 
lated respectability. 








Contributed Essays. 


SHAKSPEARE COMMEMORATIONS. 


Many and widely different have been the sug- 
gestions as to what would constitute the best and 
most suitable manner of commemorating William 
Shakspeare. As in the time when a certain town 
was besieged, the curriers suggested leather, the 
carpenters wood, and the masons stone, for its fortifi- 
cations; 80 now, in regard to this matter, actors will 
BU, the foundation of a theatre, to be devoted 
to Shakspeare’s or Shaksperian plays, and authors 
and publishers su either the universal diffusion 
of his works in all languages, or that a gorgeous 
and elaborate edition should be brought out “re- 
gardless of mse.” However, it is but fair to 
state that among the advocates of the former are 
authors, and they dramatists too, who, as it is ob- 
vious, in this manner make a suggestion for Shak- 
speare’s honour to their own detriment, unless there 
’ is laid under this suggestion a saving clause by 
which the works of the contemporary writers that 
are followers of Shakspeare are to be represented. 

For the present we shall turn aside from a drama, 
the dénouement of which will shortly be laid before 
the public, in order to take a brief retrospect of 
what was done on a similar occasion. 

In 1769 a like matter occupied the attention of 
the literary persons of the day. In this year took 

lace that celebration now remembered as Garrick’s 

ubilee—Garrick’s, for it served rather for his glori- 
fication than that of him who was ostensibly its 
object. Garrick was then in the height of his popu- 
larity, and his recitation of the ode was considered 
. its way as a chef d’ceuvre. We ape yd rang 
aving seen an engraving in a azine of the day, 
in wih ectieh tan davieed of fell le: * a 
wraneer by all Ay rank and pon of "tile 
out in ,or we might say in pontifica- 
libus, and in full theicioal onan , delivering his ode. 
We trust that we have advanced enough in discrimi- 
nation, as well as in years, in this our civilized age, 
to prevent the wrong man being the object of our 
aduiation, and we have every reason to be sanguine 
that there shall not be on this occasion a like error, 
as there is not much likelihood of people falling 
down to worship the numerous little nobodies, the 
pigmies, the poor flies struggling to be preserved in 
amber, that form the present commemorists. 

In the first century after Shakspeare’s birth, he 
was not, from many causes, as yet generally appre- 
ciated ; in the second his greatness had dawned 
upon the people, and in the third—we feel the third 
centenary nudging us to go on to make a climax, 
but we cannot; the third centenary has been, or w 
fear will be a failure, at least as to honouring him 
at stated times or seasons. England already has 
honoured her national Bard, when we find some of 
her greatest men devoting their best energies to the 
elucidation of his life and labours, and we far sooner 
would see, as we doubt not that, were he living, he 
would too—we far sooner would see honour con- 
ferred on him in his works than have thirty thou- 
ro er worth of bronze, an eyesore, blockading 
our . 

We have said that in the second century after 
Shakspeare’s birth the world at to 


began 
7 , the merit, and the grandeur 
of his wor! Tua ao te 20 aguas hate Book. 








ford-on-Avon, “his birthplace, his home, and his 
grave,” a somewhat holies celebration to that of 
the Jubilee, it is interesting to revert to that com- 
memoration. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing circumstances 
in connection with Garrick’s Jubilee, was the super- 
stition, as well as the greediness for gain, the auri 
sacra fames of the people of the town. We are re- 
minded of the story of the old woman selling eggs 
to George III., who asking a high price for them, 
the king inquired if eggs were scarce, “ No, your 
Majesty, but kings are.” So the Stratford people in 
Garrick’s time thought that these Shakspeare com- 
memorations were scarce, and accordingly took ad- 
vantage of the occasion for all manner of extortions. 
Their superstition and dread of dealing with his 
satanic majesty also occasioned some merriment. 
They thought that Garrick was the black gentleman 
himself, and the dark, swarthy-looking men that 
were engaged in preparing the fireworks, they believed 
to be the attendants of his majesty from the lower 
regions ; and when the heavy rains began which so 
greatly marred the pleasure of the jubilites, they 
ene considered it as a sure sign of Heaven's 

ispleasure. 

ach of the three successive days with a 
public breakfast, at which Garrick acted as master 
of the ceremonies, after which, on the first day, there 
was the oratorio of Judith, conducted by Dr. Arne 
in Stratford church. The second day a grand pa- 
geant was intended to be a principal feature, but the 
weather did not permit of it owever, this was 
afterwards produced by Garrick at Drury Lane, 
who having thrown it into a dramatic form, with 
songs, &c., it was performed to crowded houses for 
ninety-two nights. The ode was “next on the pro- 
gramme,” as some are wont to observe, and in which 
Garrick’s admirers say he equally distinguished 
himself as a poet, an actor, anda gentleman. After 
the ode was over, King, a comedian of some dis- 
tinction, made a burlesque speech in the character of 
a Maccaroni, seemingly in Shakspeare’s disfavour. 
Amongst other things, he said that Shakspeare was 
a low author, only capable of exciting those vulgar 
emotions of lau ies and crying. In the same 
spirit Stephen Kemble once said, when he was pro- 
posing the memory of Shakspeare, “ Gentlemen, 
some of our puritanical writers have applied to the 
immortal Bard the epithet of THrEF—and they are 
right: he was a thief! the greatest thief that ever 
lived ; for he stole the sign-manual from nature, and 
applied it to mankind for the benefit of posterity.” 

The uerade was also included in the events of 
this i. Amen others there was Boswell, then 
known as the friend of Paoli, who was habited in a 
Corsican dress, with the words “ Paoli and Liberty” 
on his cap. One of Boswell’s first works was an 
account of Corsica, in which he gained the favour 
of the English for Paoli. In this incident of Bos- 
well’s life, in the trifling circumstance of wearing a 
cap with the words “ Paoli and Liberty,” one of 
the great traits of this shallow-brained Scotch ad- 
vocate, is strikingly exemplified—his inclination to 
admire and idolize some person, who always, to say 
the truth, was more or less deserving of it. In this 
instance it was Paoli, and afterwards Samuel John- 
son, in whose biography he has immortalized him- 
self and this trait of his character. 

At the masquerade gates the actor appeared as a 
waggoner, charming many by his genial humour, 
while his wife assumed the character of a petit 
maitre. There was a Lord Ogleby from Colman 
and Garrick’s play of the Clandestine Marriage, a 
Dame Quickly, three witches, and, as usual, many 
without any character at all—that is, in the cos- 
tumes of various nations, in dominos, or as shepherd- 
esses, sies, &c. Garrick’s wife, Eve Maria, who, 
as Madile, Villetti was originally an opera dancer, is 
not mentioned by contemporaries in connection 
with the masquerade; but in the ball next night, 
in her original capacity of a fascinating danseuse, 
she danced a minuet. 

The number of pieces of the mulberry-tree that 
came to light during the Jubilee was really mar- 
vellous ; in fact, if they were all put together, they 
would make at least twice the size of the largest 
tree of the kind that ever was known. Victor, the 
stage historian, tells how it was cut down by a 
gentleman who had bought the house and the ground 
on which the tree stood. He, “not having the fear 
of his neighbours before his eyes, or the love of 
Shakspeare in his heart, one unlucky night most 
sacrilegiously cut it down. The alarm of this hor- 
rid deed soon spread through the town—not the 
going out of the Vestal fire at old Rome, or the 
stealing away of the Palladium from old Troy, could 
more have astonished Romans and Trojans than the 
horrid deed, the men, women, and children of old 
Stratford.” Such was the indignation of the people, 
that the never ventured to come near the 
town again. The tree was bought by a carpenter, 





who made various relics of it, cutting it into ink- 
horns, boxes, tobacco-stoppers, &c., while the Corpo- 
ration of the town cameate good part of it. Atthe 
Jubilee they presented Garrick with a medallion of 
Shakspeare carved in a piece of it and richly- 
mounted in gold, which he wore round his neck during 
the celebration. They, too, presented him the free- 
dom of the town in a box made out of the same tree, 
and he also sang of the mulberry tree with a cup 
made from it in his hand. 

It is amusing how that delightful writer Washing- 
ton Irving describes his faith im these relics, at least 
when it is pleasant and costs nothing. In telling 
us of his visit to Stratford, he informs us that a gar- 
rulous old —_ showed him Shakspeare’s tobacco- 
box, the sword with which he played Hamlet (a 
character, which by the bye, tradition tells us he 
never assumed), his chair, and various pieces of the 
mulberry-tree-—all of which Washington Irving be- 
lieved to be genuine; and even when the old lady 
told him that she was a descendant of the poet, he 
believed that too, until, as he tells us, unluckily for 
his faith, she put a play of her own composition 
into his hands which set all belief of her consan- 
guinity at defiance. 


This Jubilee has been a precedent for the Shak- 
speare Tercentenary, and we doubt not that it has 
been of use as a warning against certain errors. 
We trust so. And let provision be made against the 
ills that such occasions are heir to. Let provision 
be made against wet weather ; let accommodation be 
provided in the town; and let not future commemo- 
rations be described as the Jubilee was, as a public 
invitation, urged by puffing, to celebrate a poet by 
dinners without victuals and lodgings without beds, 
a masquerade where half the people appear bare- 
faced, or a ginger-bread amphitheatre which, like a 
house of cards, tumbles to pieces as soon as it is 
finished. No, let Shakspeare commemorations be 
such as will exalt our nation in the minds of other 
nations, and such that shall show our children’s 
children how the nineteenth century was able to 
appreciateand to honourour greatest poet — WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE DRAMA—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Amone the many analogies which we trace be- 
tween the several imitative, or fine arts, the most 
interesting, perhaps, is to be found in the identity 
of their origin. ‘Though it cannot be said that they 
were, any of them, actually invented, in the sense 
in which we apply the term invention to scientific 
discoveries, because their cultivation up to the 
highest perfection has been merely the develop- 
ment of a germ implanted in our nature from the 
first, still we find that their earliest manifestations 
were suggested by the universal sentiment of re- 
ligion, and employed in the worship of deities of 
some sort. The first specimens of architecture were 
temples. The first statues were rudely-formed idols, 
gradually elaborated into those creations of beauty 
which the esthetic Athenians welcomed from the 
chisels of their great sculptors, and which have 
been, ever since, imitated only at a distance. The 
first paintings were representations of religious 
ceremonies, analogous to the altar-pieces of more 
recent times. The earliest musical compositions, 
properly so called, were hymns, in which the poetry 
of words—according to its original intention—was 
wedded to vocal and instrumental music; and, what 
might be considered still less probable, the first dra- 
matic exhibitions, among the ancients as in mediwval 
Europe, were religious festivals, from two opposite 
aspects of which flowed the distinct, but kindred, 
streams of legitimate tragedy and comedy. The 
object of those festivals, among the old Athenians, 
was the worship of Bacchus, or Dionysus as they 
called him. To that deity the most acceptable sa- 
crifice was supposed to be a gout, from the mis- 
chievous propensities of that animal in the vine- 
yard ; ont during the ceremony of that offering was 
performed a hymn of a solemn and devotional 
character, followed, in the progress of the celebra- 
tion, by another of a different and opposite tendency. 
The first, being sung while the worshippers were 
sober and serious, and clothed in the skins stripped 
from the slain victims, was called “the tr ly,” 
which means literally “the song of the s;” 
while the other, being the expression of different 
emotions, when the performers were under the in- 
tluence of artificial excitement, was called, first, by 
a name which signifies literally “the song of the 
wine-lees,” with which they painted their own and 
each other’s faces, and subsequently, by another, 
a ” which may be none as “the son 

the village,” and is very nearly synonymous wit! 
the French term “ vaudeville.” 4 nto Tens 


was gradually introduced a dramatic element; the 
representation, in the former instance, being that 
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of some legend of mythology, and, in the latter, of 
some burlesque dialogue relating to the passing 
events of the day, or the personal history of some 
of the performers. Eventually, the dramatic pre- 
dominated so far over the lyric element, that the 
latter, under the name of “the chorus,” became 
only a sort of interlude dividing the former into 
five acts, which arrangement has been retained, 
since then and down to the present day, in all dra- 
matic composition, though the chorus itself has long 
ago disappeared. This chorus, literally “ the dance,” 
consisting, under the more mature development of 
the drama, of fifteen persons in tragedy, and twenty- 
four in comedy, came forward between the acts, 
dancing round an altar, and singing either some 
patriotic or descriptive poem, or suggesting such 
reflections on the incidents of the play or the for- 
tunes and merits of the dramatis en as might 
be supposed to occur to an intelligent spectator. 
Such an element would, of course, be totally incon- 
sistent with the style of modern plays and the con- 
struction of modern theatres. It was discontinued 
by the Romans, and has successfully resisted several 
attempts to introduce it into some classical dramas 
of the last and the present centuries. The first pro- 
fessional dramatist among the Athenians was 
Thespis, who flourished—as the chronologists ex- 
press it—some six hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, and whose theatre was a van, which con- 
veyed that primitive manager and his company 
from one to another of the villages of Attica, and 
out of which eventuall w those colossal and 
gorgeous theatres in which the Athenians, under 
more strictly artistic conditions, witnessed the 
dramas of Alschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Menander, and others; and the Romans, 
who had no national drama of their own, beheld 
those adaptations and translations of Greek plays, 
to which our prgsent appropriations of French mo- 
dels present a somewhat curious analogy. Another 
remarkable coincidence is, that in England, as well 
as in Attica, the first theatres were vans, which, 
when they halted for a periodical performance, took 
up their station in the courtyard of some celebrated 
hostelry—as, for instance, the Cross Keys in Grace- 
church Street, or, La Belle Sauvage on Ludgate-hill 
—where the open side of the vehicle formed a stage ; 
the surrounding area constituted the pit, and the 
balconies, furnished with chairs for the élite of the 
spectators, represented the dress circle. It would 
seem, indeed, that the accidental accommodation 
afforded by such localities suggested the shape of 
our modern theatres, which are so widely different, 
except in the mere ground-plan, from the ancient, 
that we naturally experience some difficultyin pictur- 
ing to ourselves the aspect and associations of a 
dramatic ormance in those ancient days. The 
Greek and Roman theatres, nearly semicircular in 
area, contained no tiers of boxes, no galleries, and 
accommodated their immense throngs of spectators 
on seats radiating from a point in front of the stage 
and sloping up to the side walls, on the plan of some 
of our modern lecture-rooms—the lower seats being 
reserved for the more aristocratic portion of the 
audience. As no roof of such a space could be 
eonstructed in those ages, und as the ancients were 
more accustomed than we are to an al-fresco life, 
their theatres and amphitheatres were protected 
only by an awning from rain or sunshine; for the 
performances took place by daylight, and the spec- 
tators returned in the evening to an early dinner. 
In addition to these differences, and to the fact 
that, in Athens and Rome, the theatres were open, 
not all through “the season,” but only during some 
special festivals, there are others which render it 
most difficult for us to realize to ourselves any very 
accurate conception of the artistic effect of the 
ancient drama. Of these the most noticeable was 
the result of the more extended space, which in- 
volved the yor | 72 pee Seer a 
increasing, not 0 e ap of the 
performers, but the | ower af their voices. It may, 
of course, be readily supposed that the additional 
size of person, derived fom high-soled boots and 
pedding, would interfere with the natural ease and 
gr 8 etry which might be looked for in an 
aesreneeab Stents, San  contenne 
a rever i atus for increasing the volume 
ms se ce more or less deformity, 
i god aon ce Pag vaparear yg 
which is, in our time, so ee le to good act- 
— we must remember the t distance 
Ww the greater portion of the audience 
from the stage, while it was the fact which rendered 
those contrivances necessary, was also that which 
obviated the disadvan which a nearer view 
would disclose. But, all, h we may be 
unable fully to enter into the ification —w 
ever it may have been—which the mise-en-scdne and 
other accessories of their deep = p= and broad 
comedies afforded to the critics an 
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capitals of the old world, we can, at least in one 
important particular, most congenially sympathize 
with them. Reading the sublime and impassioned 
scenes of Sophocles, and the philosophic dialogues of 
Euripides, in which all human feelings and emotions 
are anatomized ; or, smiling over the vices and follies, 
and ——- and oddities, which animate the 
“genteel comedy” of Diphilus and Menander, we 
can recognize the truth, that notwithstanding all 
the modifying influences of place and time, human 
nature was in their day the same that it is in ours, 
in its ambitions and aspirations, its rivalries and 
jealousies, its crimes and errors, its joys and sor- 
rows, its laughter and its tears. 


THE MONTH. 
“Blow winds, and crack your cheeks! rage, blow !"—Kine@ Lrar. 


In some respects March is one of the best-abused 
months of the whole year, and few have a good word to 
say for it. If, according to the old adago, it “comes in 
like a lion,” folks find fault with its searching and un- 
wholesome winds; should it, on the contrary, commence 
its career “like a lamb,” it is voted unseasonable, and ac- 
cused of reserving its fury for a period when more spring- 
like influences ought to prevail. March is violent in tem- 
per most certainly—he scolds with tremendous fury, and 
blusters with terrific rage; yet, notwithstanding this 
manifestation of wrath and passion, does he not some- 
times smile in the next minute, and bid us forgive him for 
for his hastiness? After all, he is better than sulky No- 
vember, whose dull, unrelenting disposition we never 
attempt to propitiate. 

We know, that if March is occasionally disagreeable, 
and frets and fumes to day, to-morrow will find him full 
of cheerfulness and joy. Nothing can be sweeter than the 
influences of this month when Boreas is still. There is, 
at this time, a perceptible awakening of Nature. Before, 
she has merely rubbed her eyes, “turned her sides and 
her shoulders and her heavy head ;” now, however, she 
gets up in right earnest, takes her wand, and goes forth 
to call beauty into being. She bids the lark send up his 
hymn of praise, and tells the birds their jubilee is come. 
Flowers spring up at her approach, and buds and blossoms 
rise to do her bidding. Without her orders, seeds remain 
motionless in the ground; she gives the word, and up 
they come with eager willingness. All things above, be- 
low, around, have received their summons, and are hasten- 
ing to the feast. The lovely violets, sweeter, as Shak- 
speare says, “than the lids of Juno’s eyes,” peep out with 
maiden shyness to behold the world, filling the air with 
perfume so delightful that one almost fancies it to be a 
spiritual form of music—a kind of silent melody peculiar 
alone to flowers. What a perfect picture of modesty does 
the violet present! Unconscious of beauty, it lies well- 
nigh hidden behind its mossy veil and brown leaf-curtains, 
and only by dint of hard search can we discover its 
whereabouts. : 


“She lifts up her dewy eye of blue 
To the younger sky of the self-same hue: 
And when the Spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Shrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odours and virgin hues. 
The morning star of all the flowers, 
The pledge of daylight’s lengthen’d hours— 
Oh! ‘mid the roses ne’er forget 
The beauteous virgin violet.” 

In the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon violets are 
reared on a wholesale scale for the purposes of the 
chemist, from which fact we may suppose that this 
locality is peculiarly favorable to their growth. Perhaps 
it has always been so; at all events, Shakspeare appears 
to have had a special fondness for the violet, and makes 
more mention of it than of any other flower. How sweet 
is the simile expressed in the following lines—~ 

“That strain again—it had a dying fall. 
Oh! it came o’er my ear, like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours.” 

Closely associated with the violet is the primrose, 
which now dots the ground in such bountiful profusion, 
Although the latter days of February often bring us scat- 
tered specimens of this lovely flower, it is only in March 
and the following month that we behold it in its full, ubiqui- 
tous beauty. In sunny meadows, in shady lanes, on road- 
side hedges, and on rivers’ banks—everywhere, in fact, 
throughout our “merrie England” does it bloom and 
flourish. Clare displays his fondness for it in the follow. 
ing lines— 

“Welcome, pale primrose ! starting up between, 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 


pride 
Glows on the sunny banks and wood’s warm side, 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found |” 


Bat although these two flowers are at this season the 
swectest in Flora’s lap, they are not all. There are the 
crocuses, yellow and blue, the celandine, the wood anc- 
mone—only inferior to the primrose from its lack of per- 
fame—the daffodil, the periwinkle, and the Arum macu- 
latum—known to children as “lords and ladies.” The 
root of the latter, when dried, produces flour fit for human 
food. In Portland, where the plant grows abundantly, its 
edible qualities are well known. At Weymouth, also, con- 
siderable use is made of it, and individuals in that town 
transmit the powder to London chemists, to whom it is 
sold under the name of “ Portland sago.” In times of 
famine, before now, this product has afforded an excellent 
substitute for wheaten flour, and been eaten by the poor 
in many parts of England. 

There seems an intimate connection in our minds be- 
tween birds and flowers ; and as the latter begin to unfold 
their beauties, the former gladden our hearts with music. 
The orchestra is filling fast. Now and then we hear a 
performer tuning up, as if to test his instrament. The 
blackbird may be termed the leader of the band, and his 
directions are given in notes of sweet, delicious melody, 
though all do not obey him, and he calls in vain for his 
prima donna, the nightingale. All in good time, however, 
heralded by the cuckoo, she will appear, and be ready with 
her solos by-and-by. 

In this month the migratory birds begin to flock back 
to their former haunts. The willow-wren appears, and 
the martin and swallow dart about in seeming joy at re- 
visiting their old habitations. This travelling propensity 
on the part of the feathered creation is truly wonderful, 
and perplexes the keenest observers of nature. Even old 
Gilbert White, who could account for most things of this 
kind, found himself unable to explain the mystery, and 
expresses doubts as to whether birds which are generally 
reputed to migrate do not sometimes remain during the 
winter in a state of torpidity in this country. He speaks 
of having himself seen on one occasion swallows flying 
about in the unseasonable month of November, “ from 
which incident,” he remarks, “and from other accounts 
which I meet with, Iam more and more induced to be- 
lieve that many of the swallow kind do not depart from 
this island, but lay themselves up ‘in holes and caverns, 
and do insect-like and bat-like come forth at mild times, 
and then retire again to their latebre.” 

There are many birds, however, which undoubtedly do 
wing their flight to foreign lands; but with what wonder- 
fal powers of instinct must they be endowed to perceive 
the necessity of travelling so many miles for warmth and 
shelter during winter! That little creature, the golden- 
crested wren, which only flits from tree to tree on ordi- 
nary occasions, ventures at a particular time of the year to 
cross the stormy sea dividing the Orkneys from the Shet- 
land Isles—a distance of fifty miles—with no possible 
chance of rest! Reason and instinct are often asserted 
in argument to be different things, yet who shall say 
where one begins and the other ends ? What, for instance, 
can be more marvellous than that a bird should know 
almost to a day when to take its departure for a warmer 
and far-distant clime? It evidently possesses powers 
of perception which we, who pretend to a higher scale of 
intelligence, can neither imitate nor understand. Proba- 
bly some atmospheric change, unfelt. by us, operates on 
its more sensitive nature, and leads it on till it finds itself 
in a situation congenial to its wants, and where food and 
shelter can be easily obtained. But whatever theory be 
adv&nced, the fact remains inexplicable, and is one of the 
most wonderful characteristics of natural history. 

The month of March is not without its peculiar cus- 
toms. Easter, of course, happens more frequently in it 
than in April, and various are the observances connected 
with this important festival. Almost every county, in 
fact, is distinguished by some particular practice. In 
Lancashire the lower orders still distribute the “ pace” or 
“pasche eye,” which was regarded by the early Chris- 
tians with considerable reverence, and young people in 
this locality continue to procure hard-boiled eggs, which 
after throwing and rolling about the floor, they eat. 

The curious custom of “lifting” obtains in Stafford- 
shire and some of the adjoining counties. On Easter 
Monday the male sex “lift” the ladies, and on the follow- 
ing day the latter return the compliment. A sober cler- 

> gyman who happened to be visiting a town in Lancashire 
on an occasion of this kind, and was stationed at an inn, 
was astonished by three or four strong women rushing 
into his room, exclaiming they had come to “lift him.” 
“To lift me!” inquired the amazed divine, “ what can 
you mean?” “ Why, your reverence, we're come to lift-you 
*oause ’tis Easter Tuesday.” “ Lift me because it is Easter 
Tuesday! I don’t know what you mean: is there any such 
custom here?” “ Yes, to be sure: why, don’t you know ? 
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all us women was lifted yesterday, and us lifts the men 
to-day in turn. And in course ’tis our duties and rights 
to lift em.” After a little further parley, the reverend 
traveller compromised with his fair visitors for half-a- 
crown, and thus escaped the dreaded compliment. 

In other parts of England men are supposed to have 
the privilege on Easter Monday of taking off ladies’ shoes, 
and on the following day they submit to the same process 
from the hands of the opposite sex. In bygone times it 
was the practice of ecclesiastics at Easter-tide to play 
at ball with their lay brethren in churches for “ tansey 
cakes,” and probably the present custom of taking round 
Easter cakes to people’s doors on the part of parish clerks 
grew out of some such origin as this. A more substantial 
distribution of cakes is recorded by Hasted, the historian 
of Kent. In Biddenden there is an old endowment, of 
uncertain date, for giving away cakes among the poor on 
Easter Sunday in the afternoon. The source of this pre- 
sent consists in about twenty acres of land called the 
“‘pread-and-cheese Jands.” In Mr. Hasted’s time 600 
cakes were thus disposed of, being given to persons who 
attended service; while 270 loaves, with a pound and a 
half of cheese, were given to the parishioners generally. 

We conclude our monthly notice by appending a few 
seasonable proverbs :— 

“ A bushel of March dust is worth a King’s ransom.” 
“A dry cold March never begs bread.” 


“ A wet March makes a sad Autumn.” 
“March flowers make no summer bowers.” 


Uusical Hotes and Notices. 


The Polish National Song, transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by Arthur O’Leary (Ewer & Co.), is one of a set of three 
similar arrangements of national airs, the others being 
The Polish National Anthem, and The Greek National Song. 
We suppose that there is no country in Europe but our 
own where these pieces could have appeared without some 
interference of somebody or other. The significance 
which foreigners attach to national music disappears en- 
tirely in London. In the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Square any national Hymn may be whistled without any 
chance of the interference of Sir Richard Mayne. Whe- 
ther it be characteristic of the solidity of the English 
character or not, we know not; but certainly, in politics, 
Englishmen look for much more substantial proof of party 
feeling than a few bars of music. But, at the same time, 
Englishmen may proudly point to “God save the Queen,” 
and to “ Rule Britannia,” as good specimens of national 
music, which are seldom equalled, and never surpassed 
by any music of the class. The national music of other 
countries is always listened to by us from curiosity more 
than from admiration of its musical worth. The three 
pieces which Mr. O’Leary has edited form no exception to 
this remark. The themes are all poor, meagre, and 
trumpery, and would not have been worth Mr. O’Leary’s 
careful and clever arrangement, or any one’s attention, 
had they not been interesting as specimens of that class 
of music which is supposed to excite armies, to break or 
make peace, and to engender loyalty in masses of people. 
The Polish songs ‘are better than the Greek. This last- 
mentioned is utterly unworthy of a nation whose historic 
recollections are the embodiment of high art. 

We turn with pleasure to a brilliant specimen of piano- 
forte music by a deservedly popular pianoforte composer 
—March des Amazones, pour le Piano, par J. Ascher 
(Metzler & Co.). This march, in tho key of E flat, is 
written in M. Ascher’s own unmistakable style. Fall, 
rich, and sparkling throughout, it is sure to command 
popular favour. Being slightly difficult will be no disad. 
vantage, but, on the contrary, will add to its merits in the 
eyes of the gifted amateurs of the present day. M. Ascher 
has a certain breadth in all his compositions which infe- 
rior musicians, and, in fact, inferior pianists, can never 
attain. This march is evidently the composition of a 
pianist and musician of no ordinary stamp. We only 
wish there were more of the same kind. Good music of 
this class is extremely rare, and therefore it is we com- 
mend with pleasure this composition to the attention of 
our readers. 

There seems to be no cessation in the continual shower 
of transcriptions of popular airs for the pianoforte. They 
come and go, as the months pass by. Old airs reappear 
with new faces: new airs appear with faces’ very like 
old and familiar ones. Amateurs and learners certainly 
cannot complain of having nothing new to practice. 
The ladies’ complaint of ‘nothing to wear’ will have 
no just accomplishment in music. What becomes of 
all the pianoforte music written and published, is 














beyond our conception. Who plays it? who listens to 
it ? who sings half the songs and ballads that are daily, 
nay hourly, thrust with lavish hands upon the public by 
the publishers ? We cannot tell ; we suppose that all 
the music published does find a hearing, however small, 
somewhere and somehow. What has become of all the 
music published the year before last, and last year? 
Pushed out of the way to make room for the music of the 
present day, that is passing by in its turn like the scene 
of a panorama, and will have to make room soon for some- 
thing else. There is not a moving, shifting, scone to bo 
found anywhere in London equal to the music published. 
One piece in a thousand lingers behind for a short time, 
one only in about ten thousand remains as a permanent 
addition to the stock of English music. We do not com- 
plain. If composers and publishers and the public are 
pleased, we do not complain. Things are sure to find 
their own level. Compositions worthy of being handed 
down to posterity are sure of penetrating the chaotic 
mass, and coming to the surface. All this digression is 
occasioned by the style and quantity of music before us. 
Our business is not so much to ‘ forecast? the weather of 
public opinion which any particular composition will have 
to encounter, as to offer a continuous criticism upon the 
shifting scenes of the panorama as they pass before us. 

Scotch airs have been transcribed, arranged, variation- 
ized, and published, under every conceivable form and 
shape. We have before us a contribution to these, which, 
if not original in design, is well worked out and success- 
fully managed. Charlie is my darling, transcribed for 
the pianoforte by A. Schloesser (Metzler & Co.), is de- 
cidedly above the average of similar arrangements. Our 
readers will find some difficulties in it to overcome, which 
are worth overcoming. Whether played as a study or as 
a piece, it will afford gratification to both performer and 
listener. The variations are evidently designed by an ex- 
perienced hand, who fully understands tho requirements 
of his instrument as well as of performers. 

Slumber, mine own, Aria fromVirginia Gabriel’s Cantata, 
“ Dreamland,” transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. Kuhe 
(Metzler & Co.). M. Kuhe has succeeded in obtaining 
in Virginia Gabriel’s beautiful melody very good material 
for his purpose. The air flows spontancously and freely, 
without any extraordinary efforts at effect, and without 
descending to common-place. M. Kuhe has done his share 
of the work worthily of his subject. Ho makes the piano. 
forte almost sing the air, by his happy combination of 
accompaniment. The result of the whole is a very charm. 
ing pianoforte piece, only seven pages in length, and in 
the same easy key throughout. 

Everything connected with the wonderful acting of 
Miss Bateman at the Adelphi Theatre will participate in 
the halo of popularity which so deservedly surrounds that 
talented lady. It is the hour, Leah’s Song, composed by 
A. Greville, (Metzler & Co.) though not ambitious and 
entirely without dramatic effect, is a quiet, expressive 
song, in which the poetry of the music and words is un- 
fettered by extraneous ornament. A very good portrait 
of Miss Bateman forms an appropriate illustration. 

Thine! is the title of a song by Henry Smart, the words 
written by Fred. Enoch (Metzler & Co.). The author of 
the words leaves us in doubt to what its title refers. For 
instance, to what does ‘ Thine’ refer to at the close of the 
first verse, 

“Over the desert places 
Flow’rs did sweetly shine, 


With a thousand graces, 
Telling me of thine.” 


Thy places? thy flowers? thy graces? Which does the 
poet mean? The same remarks apply to all the other 
verses. Mr. Smart’s share of the work is more ably per- 
formed. The first two bars bear an unfortunate resem. 
blance to the first two bars of one of Mendelssohn’s most 
famous songs, Op. 57, No. 3. It is easy to see throughout 
that Mendelssohn’s songs have very much influenced Mr, 
Smart, both in his, melodies and accompaniments. We do 
not say this in censure. Every composer must write 
upon some model, and it is better to set up a good model 
like Mendelssohn, who took as much pains with single 
songs as he did with great works, than to be eternally 
perpetuating the namby-pamby ballad school, with an 
accompaniment of two chords or three at the most. 
Mr. Smart’s song, as a piece of vocal writing, leaves 
nothing to be desired; it is the work of a master 
in the craft. We hope it will meet with more than the 
ephemeral success which most songs meet with, for we 
feel sure its intrinsic merits deserve success. 

Turning from Mr. Smart’s music on the German model, 
we have before us two songs by a gentleman who always 
writes in the best and purest English style. Our Song 
shall be of home, words by J. E. Carpenter, and Children, 

_words by Longfellow, composed by J. L. Hatton (Metzler 





& Co.). These songs are thoroughly English and vigo- 
rous. We prefer tho former, but both are very pleasing, 
and will maintain Mr. Hatton’s well-earned reputation 
for a ballad-writer. With great taste Mr. Hatton intro. 
duces a phrase from “ Home, sweet home” for an interlude. 
The connection of thought suggested by this artifice, so 
appropriate to the words of Mr. Carpenter, is exceedingly 
happy. 

In addition to the above we have received several songs 
by Mr. James Robinson, and other publications which shall 
receive early attention. 


CONCERTS OF THE MONTH. 

That time of the year has now come round when the 
chronicler of passing events finds himself able to notice 
and listen to but a few of the many entertainments given 
in London, either wholly or partly musical. We are com- 
pelled, from many considerations, to select only those con- 
certs for notice which recommond themselves from somo 
novelty performed, or from the unusual merit of tho per- 
formance. In our last number, we were not able to do 
more than notice the opening of the season of the Musical 
Society, as their first concert took place so late in the 
month, reserving to this number a fuller notice of tho pro- 
gramme. That the selection was good, and worthy of the 
great pretensions of the society, will bo seen at one glance. 
The wonderful production of Spohr, The Power of Sound, 
was the symphony selected; some critics have been dis- 
posed to find fault with the management for having re- 
peated this work more than once, leaving other sym- 
phonies untouched. We do not feel inclined to agree 
with such an opinion. Spolr’s master-piece, like all really 
great works, requires familiarity for duo appreciation. 
The opportunities for hearing it are, alas! very few and 
far between. For some reason or other, the older societies 
are shy of it, aud the Musical Society has certainly the 
credit for doing its best to familiarize musicians with ono 
of the largest and grandest works ever produced. The 
performance was unexceptionable. ‘The fine band was 
entirely under the control of its able conductor, Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. Miss Agnes Zimmerman played Mozart’s Con- 
certo in Dminor. This lady proved herself a good pia- 
nisteand accomplished musician. Evidently a little nervous 
at the opening, she subsequently warmed up to the work, 
and at tho end received the well-earned and hearty plau- 
dits of the audience. Gounod’s overture to Le Médicin 
malgré lui was the only novelty on the occasion. As this 
was placed at the end of a classical programme, and is 
the overture to M. Gounod’s only comic opera, it hardly 
stood afair chance. It has since been heard to greater 
advantage at the Crystal Palace. Beethoven’s fine over- 
ture to Coriolanus was magnificently rondered by tho 
orchestra. 3 

Tho Sacred Harmonic Society very wisely gave the per- 
formances of Mendelssohn's Lobgesang, viz., on January 
29, and February 8. Even Exeter Hall, huge as it is, 
could not contain at once all tho musical Londoners de- 
sirous of this great treat. By many of Mendelssohn's 
admirers the Lobgesang is considered his finest work. It 
is certainly quite unique in character. It is the only 
work, that we know of, which includes pure orchestral 
writing, dramatic solos, and broad choral composition. 
Instrumentalists and vocalists, whether soloists or not, 
can all feast upon it, to their soul’s delight. Tho delicate 
orchestration of the opening symphony calls forth all the 
powers of the performers: every instrument has an im- 
portant part, which dare not be trusted to an inferior 
executant, especially the wind parts. On both occasions 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang theo trying and difficult solo “ Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass?” with consummate tasio 
and skill. Tho other soloists were Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Madame Laura Baxter, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. On both occasions tho 
Stabat Mater of Rossini formed the second part. Perhaps 
no work could have been better chosen for such a purpose, 
Being quite of a different character dnd tone, it seemed to 
appeal to a different train of ideas, and thus, forming a 
marked contrast, neither work suffered from the juxta- 
position of the other. Mr. Montem Smith took the prin- 
cipal tenor part in the Stabat Mater; and although his 
voice is hardly strong enough for the “ Cujus Animam,” 
acquitted himself with very great credit in the concerted 
pieces. We cannot refrain from mentioning the artistic 
rendering by Mr. Santley, of the Pro Peccatis. We ven- 
ture to think that no singer has ever excelled, if, indeed, 
equalled, such a pure and artistic interpretation. This 
fine barytone seems to us to stand oat peculiarly, at the 
present day, as a protest against all the bad taste and un- 
artistic singing which the possessors of good voices think 
it necessary to adopt. The Monday Popular Concerts 
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have had two natal commemorations, on the 1st and 8th 
of last month. The birthdays of Mozart and Mendelssohn 
were the excuse for limiting the programmes cn these 
evenings to these composers. The principal features of 
the Mozart night were—the clarionet quintet, in which 
Mr. Lazarus prodaced such beautiful tones from the in- 
strument as no other performer can; the popular piano- 
forte quartet in G minor, pianoforte sonata in B flat, and 
pianoforte and violin sonatain A. It is only necessary to 
say that Madame Arabella Goddard was the pianist, and 
in the last piece M. Vieuxtemps the violinist, to show 
that these standard works met with full justice on this 
occasion. On the Mendelssohn night, the quartet in E 
flat, the quintet in B flat, the subjects of which are worthy 
of a symphony, and the trio in C minor were the compo- 
sitions selected. Mr. Charles Hallé played the caprice, 
Op. 83, and afterwards one of the songs without words, 
in his own inimitable style. We wish the quintet were 
more often performed, it is certainly one of the finest 
compositions of the kind. Both of these concerts were 
listened to with great attention by large and sympathetic 
audiences ; and the two commemorations proved to be of 
the most successful of the series. At the Crystal Palace, 
Herr Manns has resumed his Saturday Concerts, in a 
manner and spirit that make us more and more regret 
that the Crystal Palace, or at any rate Herr Manns and 
his band, are not in the middle of Hyde Park or in the 
middle of London. There are, after all, very few persons 
who can command the leisure to go to Sydenham every 
Saturday, and really, somehow or other, the programme 
every week is attractive. When we mention, that of sym- 
phonies, Mendelssohn’s Scotch, Haydn’s in E flat, and one 
by M. Silas, and, amongst many other things, a selection 
from M, Gounod’s opera La Reine de Saba, have appeared 
in the programmes during the last month, we know that 
our readers will agree with us. We are very glad to hear 
that the proprietors have spontaneously shown their ap- 
preciation of their telented conductor in a substantial 
manner. Mr. Henry Leslie’s concert, on the 4th, was 
probably one of the best ever given by his choir. There 
is no other body of singers that could have sung 8. Wes- 
ley’s In ewitu Israel with such precision and firmness. It 
was a most difficult test for the choir, and right well they 
came up to the mark. Mendelssohn’s cantata for male 
voices, To the Sons of Art, was given, with the accompa- 
niments (as originally arranged by the composer) of 
brass instruments. This was a novelty in London, and 
requires to be heard again (if possible, with a larger body 
of voices) to be justly appreciated. A selection of madri- 
gals and part songs, admirably sung, made up a very good 
programme. Mr. Martin gave the Elijah, with a large force 
of band and chorus, on the 8rd. These monster perform- 
ances seem to be as attractive asever. But of all monster 
gatherings, the programmes of Mr. Howard Glover's con- 
certs are the most ridiculous inventions of the day. We 
should have thought that by this time the musical pub- 
lic would have seen enough of them not to be taken in 
any longer. It must be apparent, at the most superficial 
glance, that no evening can be long enough for the per- 
formance of the whole programme. All the celebrated 
songs, duets, and trios, from all the popular oratorios, 
operas, and cantatas, are liberally distributed amongst 
all the well-known and half-known singers who hap- 
pen to be in England. One of these absurdities was an- 
nounced for January 30, and a second for Ash Wednes- 
day. As we have already given the plan on which the 
programmes are constructed, nothing more need be said. 
A detailed report of Mr. Macfarren’s new and successful 
epera must stand over till next month. 


Witerary Hotes and Aotices, 


Taz attractive title of Court and Society from Elisabeth 
to Anne is given by the Duke of Manchester to two 
volumes, which, at this unusually dull literary season, will 
be received with welcome, not only by the historical stu- 
dent, but by that large class of readers who delight in 
Court gossip end secret history. The original papers 
from which most of these volumes are compiled form part 
of the Duke of Manchester's family collection, at Kim- 
bolton. A few are to be seen in the Record Office; there 
is an important series at Simancas, and the Empress of 
the French has in her private cabinet several of the most 
valuable and curious manuscripts; which it is supposed 
she has received from the Queen of Spain, and which 
have thrown considerable light on incidents hitherto little 
known in the life of Catherine of Aragon. Granada, it 
will be remembered, is the birthplace of the Empress 
Eugénie, and on this account, we are told, she has been | 














desirous to collect every relic of her unfortunate country- 
woman, for whose memory she is said to cherish the most 
affectionate reverence. The editor tells us that he at first 
intended to give only a slight sketch of Catharine of Ara- 
gon, more to help in illustrating the domestic and social 
position of Elizabeth when young, than to make a sepa- 
rate history of her father’s first wife, but the unexpected 
additions which he found in his researches to the gene- 
rally received history of Catherine induced him to give 
further details than implied on the title-page. This un- 
happy Queen, as every one knows, died at Kimbolton, 
leaving some relics and many memories there, and natu- 
rally enough the editor has commenced the first volume 
with an account of her strange marriages with the royal 
brothers—Princes of England—Arthur and Henry; and 
as aspecimen of the pleasant style of the writer, and a 
description of the place from whence these papers have 
emanated, we cannot do better than quote from the open- 
ing chapter— 


“ Kimbolton may be considered a secluded spot. Even 
after the corn counties have been opened up by train 
and telegraph and mail, the Castle is eight miles from a 
post town, nine miles from a railway line, no less than 
thirty miles from Peterborough, the city in which Cathe- 
rine was buried, now the nearest station at which an ex- 
press from London to York finds it worth while to stop. 
The Castle, with the hamlet at its gates, was built by the 
ancient race of the Mandevilles in a broad hollow, at the 
crossing of two great roads, under the grey shadow of 
Stonely Priory; a convent founded by the Bigrames, of 
whom, and of whose doings in the early time, a few stones, 
a mound of earth, a green road, a clump of trees, and the 
name of a field and spinney, alone remain. Kimbolton 
rose in the heart ofa saintly district, near St. Neot’s, St. 
Ives, and Swinstead Abbey, on the edge of the monastic 
regions of the fen. The soil is hard, the river sluggish, 
the underwood dense, the population thin. Ride across 
country, and you knock up your horse; walk through 
a ploughed field, and, in the joke of the country-side, you 
will carry your.parish on your boots. New comers into 
such a place are rare. The son succeeds to his father’s 
farm, rides after the pack which his father followed, sends 
his corn to be ground at the old mill, votes on the same 
side at the shire election, sits in the same pew at church 
in which his father and grandfather had always sat. A pa- 
triarchal order, so to speak, preserves men’s minds from 
change and waste. In such a spot, among such a people, 
a poetical legend like that of Queen Catherine’s ghost 
holds a very long lease of life. The poor have their own 
poetry. The tale of her arrival at Kimbolton Castle, of 
her secluded habits while living there, of the departure of 
her funeral cortége for Peterborough, has not yet faded 
from the peasant mind. Few of these hedgers and plough- 


men have seen a theatre or read a play; they know no- | 


thing about Shakspeare or his drama; yet the spirit of 
that tender and solemn scene in ‘ Henry the Eighth,’ may 
be said to lie upon their hearts in the wintry evenings 
when they whisper to each other how the unhappy lady 
glides in the dusk of twilight through the rooms of Kim- 
bolton, pauses on the stairs, or kneels in the chapel, a beau- 
tiful and mournful figure, in flowing white, and wearing a 
regal crown. No light of science, no hiss of sarcasm, will 
disturb in their simple minds that foolish faith.” 


The links in the chain of circumstances which drew 
Catherine to Kimbolton are full of romantic interest. 

In addition to these contributions the reader will find 
amusement and instruction in the pleasant pages devoted 
to the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth—her offers of mar- 
riage, her suitors, her friends, minions and favorites. 
There is also something about Bacon and Shakspeare, 
more about Lord Essex and Lady Rich—the strange story 
of Walter Montagu, priest, poet, and profligate—an inci- 
dent or two about Cromwell’s boyhood and obscure life at 
Huntingdon—many details of the civil war—of Crom- 
well’s government and the Restoration—much which 
has hitherto been unexplained about the Court of St. 
Germain, the wars of William of Orange and the cam- 
paigns of Marlborough, and the town life of fine ladies 
and gentlemen during the reign of Queen Anne. It is 
high praise to add, that notwitstanding his range of subject 
the Duke of Manchester has succeeded where thousands 
have failed, namely, in collecting from historical docu- 
ments a mass of new material, which he has arranged in 
such an able manner that it would be difficult to find a 
dry or uninteresting chapter throughout the work. 

A new volume of poems from the pen of Dr. Mackay 
will be received with pleasure by many readers who can 
appreciate the vigorous style of practical poetry of which 
Dr. Mackay evidently aspires to be the exponent. We 
need scarcely say that this volume is not of the sickly 
sentimental school. Healthy thought, natural imagery, 
and an instinctive knowledge of human nature shine 
through the poetic inspiration of the best portion of its 
contents. It comes to us, however, at a very unfavorable 
time for poetic reflection ; for on the eve of a parliament- 
ary session, when the public mind is preoccupied rather 
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battle from both sides of the Atlantic ring in our ears, it 
is more likely than at other seasons to pass over with 
little consideration a volume of poems which contains no 
allusion to passing events, but professes only to contain 
Sketches from the Antique and Sketches from Nature. The 
first portion of the volume is the least meritorious, although 
the opening poem, “The Euminides,” gives a fine reading of 
the vision of Thales. Astrea, Marsyas, and Porteus are the 
best compositions on classical subjects ; but by a classical 
standard it would be unjust to the author to judge Dr. 
Mackay’s book, for he has broken up no new ground; and 
with great relief we turn from the somewhat stilted phra- 
seology and strained effort manifest in both style and 
treatment in the Sketches from the Antique, to the more 
natural and pleasing division, entitled Sketches from Nature. 
Here Dr. Mackay is quite at home, although we could have 
wished some of the verses under a sub-title of “ Heart-sore 
in Babylon” had been omitted: they do not contain a 
grain of poetry, and certainly are not worth the rescue 
obtained for them from the London Review, where they 
originally appeared. Such lines, however, as the following 
redeem a multitude of unpoetical phrases, whose re-publi- 


cation may, after all, be attributed to error of judgment in 
compilation. 


“ Were I far more bright 
Than the heavenly light, 
More pure than the snow 
Where the glaciers grow, 
And as undefiled as a little child 
Dead and forgiven 
And gone to heaven, 
I should not gain 
The right to disdain, 
Or to stand apart 
From my brother’s heart, 
Or turn my face 
From a sinner’s place, 
Or breathe one word of hate or scorn 
To the meanest wretch that ever was born.” 


Here, too, is another poem, singularly touching and ex- 
pressive; its subject nearly resembles that of the “ Bridge 
of Sighs,” and after a careful perusal it will be admitted 


to be no unworthy companion to that masterpiece of 
Hood's, 


“LOUISE ON THE DOOB-STEP. 


“ HIAL¥-Past three in the morning! 
And no one in the street 
But me, on the sheltering door-step 
Resting my weary feet ;— 
Watching the raindrops patter 
And dance where the puddles run, 
As bright in the flaring gas-light 
As dewdrops in the sun. 
“There’s a light upon the pavement— 
It shines like a magic glass, 
And there are faces in it, 
That look at me, and pass. 
Faces—ah ! well remember’d 
In the happy Long-Ago 
When my garb was white as lilies, 
And my thoughts as pure as snow. 
* Faces! ah yes! I see them— 

One, two, and three—and four— 
That come on the gust of tempests, 
And go on the winds that bore. 

Changeful and evanescent 
They shine ’mid storm and rain, 
Till the terror of their beauty 
Lies deep upon my brain. 
“ One of them frowns; I know him,— 
With his thin long snow-white hair, 
Cursing his wretched daughter 
That drove him to despair. 
And the other, with wakening pity 
In her large tear-streaming eyes, 
Seems as she yearned toward me, 
And whisper’d ‘ Paradise.’ 
“ They pass,—they melt in the ripples ; 
And I shut mine eyes, that burn, 
To escape another vision 
That follows where’er I turn :— 
The face of a false deceiver 
That lives and lies; ah me! 
Though I see it in the pavement, 
Mocking my misery! 
“ They are gone !—all three!—quite vanish’a! 
Let no one call them back! 
For I’ve had enough of phantoms, 
And my heart is on the rack! 
Gop help me in my sorrow ; 
But there,—in the wet, cold stone, 
Smiling in heavenly beauty, 
I see my lost, mine own! 
“ There on the glimmering pavement, 
With eyes as biue as morn, 
Floats by, the fair-hair’d darling 
Too soon from my bosom torn ; 
She clasps her tiny fingers— 
She calls me sweet and mild, 
And says that my Gop forgives me, 
For the sake of my little child. 
“ I will go to her grave to-morrow, 
And pray that I may die; 
And I hope that my Gop will take me 
Ere the days of my youth go by : 
For I am old in anguish, 
And long to be at rest, 
With my little babe beside me, 
And the daisies on my breast.” 


From the brief extracts we have been enabled to make, 
it will be obvious that there is much in these pages deserv- 
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praise which can be accorded as a recommendation of its 
beauties. 

Dr. Johnson once said of blank verse that it was only 
poetry to the eye; for unless there was a perceptible 
jingling of rhyme, the author of the Lives of British Poets 
failed to recognize poetic inspiration. Mr. Washington 
Moore, the author of a volume of Poems before us, gives 
us a book of rhymes, but does his best to prevent his 
verses appearing even poetry to the eye, for he adopts a 
somewhat novel plan of dispensing with the use of capi- 
tal letters at the beginning of every line, reducing his 
compositions to an appearance of rhymed prose. Beyond 
this peculiarity, the book is only a prototype of hundreds 
of similar well-printed volumes, labelled “ Poems :” print- 
ed, we suppose, for their author’s gratificetion, as we sel- 
dom hear of them beyond a limited private circle of per- 
sonal friends. 





Tue death of Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, the author- 
ess of Legends and Lyrics, is an event which will be felt 
as a loss by a large number of poetical readers. Her 
poems, nearly all short pieces, showed generally an in- 
tensity of feeling not often found in feminine verse. 
Originally published in Household Words, and other peri- 
odicals, her first productions were no sooner gathered 
together into a volume than they were stamped by the 
unanimously favorable opinion of the critical journals. 
Miss Procter, who, as is well known, was the daughter of 
Mr. Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall), was still 
young, but the state of her health had for many years 
been such as to give serious apprehensions to her friends. 
In the obituary notice for the month we should also men- 
tion the name of Miss Lucy Aikin, who died at Hamp- 
stead in her eighty-first year. She was the daughter of 
the once well-known writer Dr. John Aikin, and was 
chiefly known by her Life of Addison, published in two 
volumes, some years ago. 


London Sights und Sounds. 


Tue fashionable world just now, is occupied with 
thoughts of royal levees and drawing-rooms, wherein 
everybody discovers an immense amount of discomfort, 
but, at the same time, so beautifully inconsistent is hu- 
man nature, a great deal of gratification. More than ever 
might the Napoleonic insult now be applied to us. We 
are “a nation of shopkeepers,” and a St. James’s levee is, 
par ewcellence, a Madame-Elise-Truefit-Army-and-Navy- 
Clothier bazaar. We are not going to emulate Thackeray, 
and dilate on contemporary weaknesses in the same strain 
which he adopted in dealing with the flimsy foolery of 
sixty years ago, but we shall simply allude to the fact 
that in Paris the other day a ball came off where crino- 
line was ignored. Now, we cannot condescend to enlarge 
St. James’s to pander to a mistaken taste, and the ques- 
tion is simply one of petticoats versus brick walls and 
male shins. Of course the petticoats will get a verdict. 
They always do, though it is a great shame, for which the 
fair sex ought to blush, even through the artificial ob- 
structions fostered by Court festivals. When Nelson, in 
one instance, and Dundonald (then Cochrane) in another, 
wanted to evade the timid orders of their commanders, 
one said he couldn’t see, and the other said he wouldn’t. 
We might institute a comparison between now-a-day 
ladies and Nelson and Cochrane. But it would be either 
flattering or rude, so we shall leave our fair friends to 
draw their own deductions. 

‘here seems to be a rapidly-growing desire for novelty 
in every department of art. The political spirit of pro- 
gress prevails in all directions. It is a question whether 
this spirit is calculated to do us any good; whether, by 
aiming at excessive freshness, we do not rather impair 
our faculties for well-doing. Are not the social excres- 
cences, which must be acknowledged, a result of this 
ranid erowth P and is not English opera a result of the 
same action in art? There has recently been introduced, 
a Uovent Garden, a new English Opera, the music of 
which is composed by a well-known, rather let us say 
an eminent, composer. Mr. Macfarren has written some 
works which will not easily disappear; but to what degree 
his uew production will enhance his fame is matter for 
discussion. Whilst giving all praise to Mr. Harrison for 
the truly efficient and admirable manner in which he has 
placed She Stoops to Conquer upon the operatic stage, we 
have to take the primary objection that it is hardly fair 
to place English opera upon the boards almost contem- 
poraneously with operas such as Sonnambula, Norma, and 
the like. Even the least pretentious of English amateurs 
will see and appreciate the superior beauties of Italian 
when modulated by the human voice, and regret that the 
very practical and expressive language of the Anglo- 
Norman-Saxon race should be put to such an unequal 
trial. It is often said that the libretto is a very minor con- 
sideration in an opera; and where such a composer as 
Mr. Macfarren is engaged, it little matters what the words 
may be to which he lends inspiration. Consequently, 
without in any way condemning the new opera on account 














bound to say that we are pained to find Goldsmith sub- 
jected to such treatment as he has received at the hands 
of the librettist, and made stock-in-trade of by so unskilful 
a modeller. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Macfarren that they have triumphantly overcome 
this very considerable difficulty. Were it not for the 
music, and the very superior acting in the prime charac- 
ters, we might easily imagine Hardcastle expressing the 
same sentiment which was heard, on the same boards, 
when the play was first introduced, as early as 1773, 
which was to the effect that follies not only travelled as 
inside passengers of the stage coach, but in the very 
basket. We, however, cannot concede to Mr. Weiss any 
great merit in his representation of the squire. We 
might be allowed, perhaps, to say, that we conceive the 
Squire, could he find a medium by which to see himself as 
others now see him, would be rather surprised at his mo- 
dern appearance. Mr. Weiss, it is true, may labour un- 
der the uncomfortable infliction of an incompetent libret- 
tist, and this may be, as we have alleged, the prime cause 
why it is so difficult to convince yourself that Goldsmith 
is not only murdered by the modern scribe, but buried 
also. In support of this notion, we may remark on the 
grand omission of “ Mrs. Hardcastle,” and the very poor 
figure cut by “Tony Lumpkin,” in the person of Mr. 
Corri. We do not deny the talent which Mr. Corri noto- 
riously possesses, but we do not recognize him as Oliver 
Goldsmith’s “ Tony ”—as the “ Tony” inimitable in She 
Stoops to Conquer. The resemblance is not more striking 
than would be the resemblance between the beautiful fat 
boy in Pickwick, and an ordinary country bumpkin. Mr. 
Harrison has succeeded better with “ Young Marlow ;” 
but, if he will permit us to make a suggestion, we do not 
think he should represent “ Marlow” as below gentility 
par. But Mr. Harrison’s acting has got so much in it 
that is admirable, that we do not doubt that a short 
practice will enable him to bring the veritable “Marlow” 
in undoubted identity before a London audience. As for 
Mr. Macfarren’s part, he, with the actors, has laboured 
under a difficulty. That he has accomplished his task 
with surprising skill is nothing more than was to be ex- 
pected from him; and it is in union with Mr. Harrison’s 
managerial skill, which has won for the opera such une- 
quivocal success. It has recently been contended that 
true opera ought to be the work of a poet. We naturally 
expect to hear a lyric here and there to charm the ear, 
and by an exquisite simplicity fix itself upon the memory. 
And a lyric of this nature, being set before a composer of 
Mr. Macfarren’s acknowledged and undoubted capacity, 
would probably be robed in song which would win the 
suffrages of the people, and become, in popular music, 
what the tower scene in Il Trovatore now is. These lyrics 
we miss, not through any fault of Mr. Macfarren’s, but 
because the very poor attempts at poetical rendering in 
the libretto gave him no worthy material. Nevertheless, 
as a whole, the opera is well worthy of a place beside the 
best musical compositions. Could it be put forward un- 
der a different title, we conceive that this would be ad- 
visable; Goldsmith’s connection with the work being so 
remote and so unworthily brought into play. We cannot 
but heartily commend the spirit of Mr. Harrison and Miss 
Pyne in handling so difficult a subject. That they have 
acquitted themselves so well as they have done is vastly 
to their credit. But we have not space for more criti- 
cism. We hold the opinion that Goldsmith’s comedy is 
not exactly suited to operatic treatment ; that if it were, 
the libretto-writer in this instance was not qualified for 
his work; but that, in spite of this, Mr. Macfarren has 
lent dignity to the effort, by descending for the purpose 
of elevating an impracticable libretto; and that the 
managers of Covent Garden have done avery courageous 
thing in bringing it under the cold eye of public ori- 
ticism. 

If English opera be degenerating, the society of dra- 
matists has received a worthy addition in the person of 
Mr. Watts Phillips, who has produced a play entitled 
Paul’s Retwen, which at least possesses a freshness about 
the manner of its execution, if we cannot grant it that 
unequivocal applause with which it has been overwhelmed 
by the public journals. The plot of the piece is founded 
upon the old notion that the world is frightfully enamoured 
of the golden calf, and does not care twopence for indi- 
viduals whose penury is their one demerit. Mr. Phillips 
has hit a blot, in the general senso of the word. Old 
Goldsworthy is a good character, and is made the most of 
by Mr. Vining, whilst the return of the penniless gold- 
digger is an effective stroke. The piece will probably 
have a very fair run, but no one can venture to place it 
amongst even the standard works of later years. What 
Mr. Phillips may do is another matter, and we confess 
that we shall anticipate something of a superior order 
from his pen. 

Contemporancously with the above, appears Mr. Trough- 
ton’s new play of Unlimited Confidence, which turns upon 
the mysteries of projected matrimony. These mysteries 
gradually open on the mind of an infatuated lieutenant 
in her Majesty’s Royal Navy, who discovers in his adored 
the owner of an uncomfortable prefix in the shape of 
“Mrs.” without any compensatory jointure, her only trea- 
sure being a charming male offspring. An aunt and a 
colonel are adroitly introduced, the latter of whom turns 
out to be the husband and father, the missing link in the 
chain of the lieutenant’s miseries. The play, we can 
honestly say, is decidedly above the average of its class. 
It is spirited, and presents a combination of opposite 
characters which forms the soul of drama, as of novel- 
writing. 
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of arun at the Surrey, and it will be almost sufficient to 
say that it is in three acts and is entitled Ashore and 
Afloat. Mr. Shepherd has been driven to the assumption 
of very many characters during his career, and in few 
has he more cleverly assisted his very respectable powers 
by scenic effects. In its wild romance, this play has a 
smack of Don Juan about it, if we look only at the war 
experiences of the amorous Juan. There are many ad- 
mirably-wrought scenes, but of the order adapted to a 
pit and gallery audience which one expects to meet at 
theatres such as the Surrey. 

One of the striking and remarkable features in our 
town entertainments is the success which is met with by 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, Mr. Parry, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Case. Charles Matthews’s At Home was about 
the best kind of drawing-room representation ; and when 
he has been visited, we cannot conceive any relish re- 
maining for his contemporaries, We allow to the ladies 
and gentlemen whom we have mentioned considerable 
ability and even dramatic talent: indeed, the question is 
whether they are not encroaching too much upon the 
legitimate drama. Mr. and Mrs. Case are more orthodox 
than Mr. and Mrs. Reed, by which we mean that they 
adhere more accurately to the original idea of drawing. 
room performances. ‘The Polygraphic Hall should not bo 
converted into a theatre. It is very clear that it com- 
mands a public of its own, and we see no reason for 
poaching on the preserves of the drama. 

Whilst painters, such as Mr. William Hunt and Mr. 
Dyce are dropping off, we retain worthy Elishas in the 
land of true art. The British Institution, as at present 
seen, is one of the choicest sights of the metropolis ; but 
whilst the collection, speaking generally, is admirable, 
there are one or two blots which ought never to have been 
tolerated. We are, nevertheless, too well pleased to com- 
plain. We enjoyed intensely our study of Ianthe, spirit- 
watched—of the Pretty Chess-player, into the beauty 
of which we enter most entirely, and wherein Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnston has shown taste which might almost be 
termed exquisite. Landscape and architectural painting 
have each first class representatives. For instance, An 
Egyptian Temple at Sunrise is a splendid picture. Talking 
of painters, it is said thut Mr. Dyce died of something 
very likea broken heart. The Parliamentary Committee 
censured him for his delay in executing the frescoes of 
the House of Commons; and being highly sensitive, as 
well as ambitious, he felt deeply this imputation upon his 
spirit and ability. He was in his prime, being only one 
year over the half century. 

Every one must approve the action taken by the Lord 
Chamberlain in the matter of theatrical management, but 
he is, it appears, to be called on to consider, in conjunction 
with the Home Office, a proposition of a singular nature, 
emanating from the working men of London. What they 
want is that our picture galleries, museum, and such-like 
places of entertainment and recreation, should be thrown 
open on Sunday. This is rather a bold proposal, and one 
which, it may be easily imagined, will meet with no effee- 
tual support, although it has a considerable show of reason 
about it. Gibbon used to think that the religious senti- 
ment of the people is founded upon public worship. 
Would it not be as sensible to suppose that the taste of 
a people is very much formed by the enjoyments which 
they partake of in public places? For instance, if the 
British Institution were thrown open on Sunday, would 
not more benefit be derived by those who frequented it, 
than if they were to perambulate the parks, possessing as 
those parks do, a disreputable scum? But there is the 
innovation, and how it is to be got over, is matter for con- 
jecture. We need searcely say that it is none of our 
business to discuss the matter from the Exeter Hall point 
of view. We have simply to reflect, that whereas at 
present the working man is isolated in his ignorance, cut 
off from the chastening and refining influences of art, he 
would then have the benefit of an innocent education, 
which he cannot by any other means obtain. 

We have often reflected on those apt lines which aro 
attributed to, and we believe were really written by, 
Praed— 

“If ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ were pots and pans, 
*Twould ease the tinker’s cares; 
If ladies did not carry fans, 
They'd give themselves no airs.” 
Tho fact that carrying a fan induces “airs” is admirably 
true to life. It is something of the same kind with the 
Shakspeare Tercentonary Committee. Having a large fan 
to carry, which they are not accustomed to, their airs 
become numerous and ridiculous. A rather curious pro- 
position has been made by a Mr. Hogarthe, of this city, 
to the Stratford Committee, which is, that the town-hall 
in that borough should be converted into a repertory of 
portraits of Shakspeare, and eminent actors of his plays 
—(we wonder whether Phelps and Fechter will get a 
niche)—and of various editions of the poet’s works in 
many languages. Everything appears to be in train at 
Stratford, but the London Committee have been recently 
busily engaged in getting out of the hot water into which 
they impetuously jamped at the very outset. That par- 
ticular gentleman, Mr. Tom Taylor, is now on the Mona- 
mental Committee of Stratford, for what purpose, except 
to lend the repute of his name, nobody knows. There 
was a canard, also, in reference to this dramatist, that he 
had succeeded Messrs. Robson and Embden at the Olympic, 
which has now exploded. If these mountainous Shak- 
speare Committees don’t produce a respectable monse, 
there will be his Satanic Majesty to pay and very :ittle 
pitch hot. We have elsewhere expressed our vpinion as 





to the conduct of the business of these Committees. 
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Paris Sights and Sounds. 


[PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 





Since the publication of ou: last number, the most im- 
portant event of the year, in the opinion of a certain class 
of people, has occurred in Paris, namely, the festival of 
the Semaine grasse, the conclusion of the Carnival, and the 
féte of the Bewuf gras. From Quinquagesima Sunday to 
fhrove Tuesday, both inclusive, the streets of Paris as 
usual resounded with music, and idle boys and girls, of 
every age, thronged the route of the fat oxen. The pro- 
cession is generally of a purely mythological character, 
but this year a considerable change was made in its ele- 
ments. There was the Olympian car with which we are 
co familiar, with ‘ Youth at the helm and Pleasure at the 
prow”—at least with Mercury side by side with Pierrot 
and Mars, and Venus attended by the Graces and sur- 
rounded by the gifts of Flora in the form of roses, which 
in point of size rivalled the peony and in brilliancy almost 
surpassed the costumes of the “six beautiful young wo- 
men” who personated the gay goddess and her maidens, 
with the seasonable difference that their charms were 
shielded at once from the vulgar eye, the rude breath of 
Boreas, and the downy favours which fell at intervals from 
the clouds in light flakes—the tribute, perhaps, of the gods 
—by elegant costumes all glorious above, and, let us hope, 
all warm and comfortable beneath, for even the goddess 
and the Graces must otherwise have suffered severely 
during their three days’ ride. The oxen, changed every 
day, had also their car and usual rustic and mythological 
attendants, and presented a magnificent appearance in 
their housings of green velvet and gold, and gilded horns, 
The breeder of the animals, and the butcher who pur- 
chased them and to whose instrumentality is due this 
splendid procession, with their friends, rode, one on horse- 
back dressed in an English riding suit with a modest 
strip of a crimson silk waistcoat peeping out beneath his 
cut-away, flower in button-hole and cigar in mouth, the 
others in an open carriage as heralds and directors of 
the whole cortége. So far the Beuf gras of 1864 resem- 
bled closely all its predecessors, but the cavalcade was 
of a novel and rather motley description. There was 
a bride and bridegroom, six babies and six monthly nurses 
with tremendous machines of wire and gauze on their 
heads, all of whom were costumed in admirable taste of 
Gourse, but who, strange to say, all strode their horses 
like the coarser sex, and were on the average six feet 
high, the babies being, perhaps, rather taller, and wore 
beards and moustaches that would not have disgraced 


the heavy dragoons. The troop of knights that attended. 


this interesting family reminded one strongly of the 
zoological features of a pantomime, their heads being 
those of the lion, tiger, bear, monkey, parrot, cock, &c. It 
‘was curious to see the tiger, during the halt in the pro. 
cession opposite the New Grand Hotel, cock, not his hat, 
but his head on one side, and stick a lighted cigar ina 
human-looking’ mouth beneath, but the animal did not 
seem to find the thing at all disagreeable. The proces. 
sion was accompanied by two powerful bands, one dressed 
a la mode Chinoise and the other 4 la mode something 
else which I confess I did not quite understand. Suffice 
it, however, to say that all were very brilliant and showy, 
that they made a prodigious fine noise, and that they, as 
well as the zoological knights, sat their gallant steeds 
exactly as if they had been brought up at Astley’s or 
Franconi’s. The procession was escorted whe squadron 
of the cavalry of the Garde de Paris, “ in dress,” as 
the bills stated, a regimont which for solidity, horseflesh, 
and ability in the management of crowds has certainly 
few rivals. 

Versailles seems determined, however, that the capital 
way all the honours, and has had also 


oor—and of which the programme is rather startling. 

he following are the most remarkable items in the docu- 
ment :—‘ Hell, drums and trumpets;—The drum-major of 
Hell ;—Satan and his ministers ;—Military music ;—A 
mixture or salad ogg reer ho Pierrots, Spaniards, and 
Turks ;—Louis XIII., Louis -, Charles IX., a troop of 
coxcombs ;— A band of nice young men who want wives 
(no ladies wanting husbands, strange to say) ;—The t 
Nostradamus and his better half;—-The celebrated Kora. 
cadabra ;~—An Arab wedding by the Zouaves (bride by 
the oldest sergeant-bombadier) ;—Venus, the Graces, and 
Cupid ;—Don Quixote, Dulcinea, and Sancho Panza ;— 
Avother salad-like mixture of Highlanders, Fire worship- 
ers, and Watermen; with many more extraordinary per- 
sonages and music unlimited. The quiet and rather dul 
must have been surprised out of itself, and must 
min as great a flutter as in the times when the 
le Grand flourished in all its golden and 
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away the grand prizes: they seemed to have ravishe” 
Olympus, the regions of Phantasy, and the mines of Go’ 
conda; and it is to be hoped that they found themselves 
in the Happy Valley, or something analogous. The 
amount of ingenuity exhibited in the selection of eccen- 
tricities was surprising : one lady was a Lancer; another 
a Mousquetaire, in petticoats, all masculine and fierce 
above, and soft and feminine below; one personified 
Rome, having the salutation Salve embroidered in a hun- 

red placess another illustrated the same historical pe- 
riod, but bore as her device the rather enigmatical phrase 
“ Cave canem!”—Beware of the dog! A third was a 
fancy Post, overflowing with correspondence, and em- 
broidered with postage stamps; while another repre- 
sented a Lock, to which, we are sorry to say, we have no 
key. Such were a few of the salient points in the late 
Carnival, which, if it did no other good, caused a large 
amount of cash to circulate, and amused the young blood 
of Paris. Now we are in Lent, the reign of balls and 
grand fétes is at an end for the time, and sobriety resumes 
her throne. The fashionable world no longer goes masked 
and caparizoned—that would be ill-bred in Lent; but re- 
ceptions, conversazioni, drums, and soirées, with music and 
conversation ad libitum, and perhaps a little dancing, quite 
unpremeditated, keep the fashionable and other worlds 
from sinking into utter inanition. 

The artistic season is now in full bloom; dealers and 
amateurs of pictures, porcelain, diamonds, and all kinds 
of art and vertu throng the auction marts, many to pass 
their time, and some to get rid of their money. The furore 
of the season is old ornamental earthenware; we saw a 
brown coffee-pot with rather gaudy ornaments, that might 
have sold fifty years since for half-a-crown or so, knocked 
down for a hundred francs, and some specimens of Rouen 
and other ware have fetched fabulous prices. 

The great sale of the moment, however, is that of the pic- 
tures, studies, sketches, and engravings of the late Eugéne 
Delacroix, which has a truly artistic and interesting cha- 
racter. It commenced on the 17th instant, and will oc- 
cupy eleven days, concluding, on the 1st of March, with 
the models, utensils, colours, brushes, and palates of the 
deceased, which will be disposed of in the studio where 
he laboured so long and so industriously. The catalogue 
contains no less than 858 lots, not including the material 
objects just referred to. Eugéne Delacroix was a man of 
retired habits; a man of few relations or acquaintances, 
who worked incessantly, and has consequently, although 
dying at a comparatively early age, left an enormous 
quantity of paintings and sketches behind him. The 
collection left to his heirs, and now on sale, includes 
nearly all the designs and sketches for the great decora- 
tive works which he executed in the Louvre, the Lux- 
embourg, the Hétel de Ville, and in several churches 
and other public buildings, amounting to fifty-two in 
number ; -nearly eighty original pictures, of which thirty 
are unfinished ; and a hundred other works in oil of less 
importance, but including some of the very best speci- 
mens of his genius, in his studies from nature of men and 
animals in Europe, Asia, and Africa, some charming 
sketches of scenery, and one marine piece ; there are also 
some remarkable copies by Delacroix after Raphael, Ru- 
bens, and other great masters. The second portion of 
the sale consists entirely of drawings, in water colours 
and other styles, and is said toinclude nearly six thousand 
works. Whatever may be the opinion relative to Dela- 
croix’s decorative and oil paintings, and the world of art 
is still far from unanimous on that head, there can be no 
question about his sketches and water colours, in those 
the true artist is seen everywhere, and France has cer- 
tainly never produced a painter yet who in water colours 
comes so near our own Turner. The subjects and the stylo 
are far from being alike; but there is the same evidence of 
observation, the same bold originality, the same dash and 
effectiveness. Thethird portion of tho sale consists en- 
tirely of his engraved works, including the stones on 
which his well-known series of Shakspeare studies were 
lithographed. 

The sale creates an immense sensation ; at the private 
view of the first portion the rooms were crammed : on 
the subsequent days they were doubly so, and the prices re- 
alized prove the real interest taken in the matter. Amongst 
the lots which have fetched the most remarkable prices, 
to the moment of our writing, are—a repetition of the 
sketch, inoil, for the famous ceiling of the Galerie d’ Apollon, 
in the Louvre, which fetched equal to £206. This picture 
is about four feet high; the sketch for the same, 
differing materially from the former, and small in size 
fetched £40. The original sketch of one of his finest 
pictures, King Jean at the battle of Poitiers, produced 
£188; that of his great work at Versailles, Saint Louis at 
the battle of Taillebourg, £300; and that of the Death of 
Charles of Burgundy at the battle of Nancy, £180. A 
variation of his fine picture of the Assassination of the 
Bishop of Liége by the Wild Boar of Ardennes fetched 
£85; the Sibylle exhibited in 1845 and again in 1855, 
£134; and one of his noble flower pieces, of which four 
were shown at the 1855, £350. . The most extraordinary 
cases were, however, those of some of his small oil 
sketches, of which the Wounded Cuirassier between two 
dead Horses fetched £124; Arabs shoeing a Horse, £96 ; 
A Horse attacked by a Lioness, £76; Two Horses playing, 
£96; and Horses at liberty, £64. The last of these 
masterly sketches is scarcel than a sheet of letter 
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ancient princes of Armorica, but who lived almost un- 
known, and died in poverty. 

The furore at the present moment is for old pottery, the 
sale-rooms are fall of the products of the old Rouen and 
other potteries: the other day a soup-tureen and stand 
fetched £160, and a plate of the same ware £48! A 
magnificent collection of this fabric has just been added 
to the Museum of the Hétel Cluny. It includes 500 
pieces, dating from the time ot Henry IV. 

The season of great picture exhibitions is now approach- 
ing: that of Paris opens on the Ist of May, one at Rotter- 
dam on the 8th of the same month, and three others are 
being arranged in provincial towns of France, Tours, 
Rheims, and I believe Amiens ; all these will be open to 
foreign artists. 

The Théatre Italien has been in full force during the 
last two or three weeks. Patti has achieved additional 
honours ‘« Rosina, in spite of the dicta of certain critics 
who seem jealous of her London renown ; but she isan im- 
mense favorite with the public, and especial pet of Ros- 
sini. The other evening the maestro gave one of his 
recherchée receptions, when Mesdames Patti and Meric- 
Lablache, and Gardoni, Delle-Sedie, and Scalese, executed 
twelve morceaux from the works of their host, with one 
from Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera. One of Rossini’s pro- 
ductions, Il Fanciullo Smarrito (the Lost Child), is inedited. 
An incident occurred at this meeting which showed the 
admiration of the composer for his visitor. Two gentle- 
men in an adjoining room indulged in rather loud conver- 
sation during one of the pieces given by Malle. Patti, 
whereupon Rossini got up and closed the door ; afterwards, 
upon the gentlemen in question entering the principal 
salon, the host took them to task before the whole com- 
pany and said, “ When Patti sings, all the world listens !” 

M. Aldighiere, the new barytone, has had a decided 
success in Trovatore, and his wife, well-known under her 
maiden name of Spezia, achieved a positive triumph in 
Norma. .The sisters Marchisio and Messrs. Agnesi and 
Pagans have débuted in Semiramide with various degrees 
of success, the ladies carrying away the chief honours. 
The announcement that Meyerbeer’s Judith was to bo 
given at the Lyrique is now contradicted. The following 
will give a fair notion of the kind of music lately in vogue 
in Paris:—From November 1849 to May 1863, Rossini 
was given 407 times, Verdi 391, Donizetti 220, and Mo- 
zart 67! While touching on figures, it will not be inop- 
portune to give the amount drawn by dramatic authors 
and composers from the Paris theatres during the year 
last past. The total is equivalent to £54,096. The new 
spectacle theatre, the Chatalet, stands highest in the list,’ 
having paid £6,000; the Comic Opera next, the Porte 
Saint-Martin third; then the Théatre Francais, which. 
paid £4,400; the Gaité, the Lyrique, and the Gymnase, 
nearly as much; after which comes the Grand Opera, 
which only disbursed on that account £3,460, or a little 
more than that cupboard called the Palais Royal. It must 
be remembered, also, that the Lyrique was only open for 
nine months instead of twelve. The support afforded by 
the State is, as usual, almost in inverse ratio to tho 
support of the public, the Grand Opera having an allow- 
ance of £32,800 a year, and the Lyrique only £4,000. 

There is nothing new at the theatres of sufficient inte- 
rest to warrant the filling of the columns of the Musical 
Monthly. The only novelty of any importance is a pieco 
on the Don Carlos model, by Victor Sejour, at the Am- 
bigu, in five acts, with a prologue in two parts—making 
seven in all—very melodramatic, and not too well played. 








Musica Composition.—We are informed, that Mr 
Joseph Kremer, whose name we had occasion to mention 
in our first number with regard to an improvement intro- 
duced in the way of teaching the Theory and Composition 
of Music, will shortly begin a series of lectures, when ho 
will explain his new system. The first lecture is to take 
owe in Westbourne Hall, Bayswater. Mr. Kremer has 

indly consented to furnish, for The Musical Monthly, 
reports of his lectures, which promise to be of great in. 
terest to students. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Notice oF REMOVAL.—In consequence of the premises at 
our former address proving 4 to meet the un- 
ewpected requirements of the Publishing, Lithographic, 
and Letter-press Printing Departments, the Proprietors 
have been necessitated to remove their offices to more 
convenient and capacious premises, at 33 Frith-street, 
Soho-square, London, W., where alone, in future, business 
respecting THE Musicat Monruty will be conducted. 

Musical and Literary contributions should be addressed to 
the Editors, 33 Frith-street, Soho-square, London, W. 

Books and Music for review will be received by Messrs. Hall, 
Allen, and Smart, 25 Paternoster Row, E.0., or at the 
Office of THE Musicat Monruty, 

To THE TrapE.—The Third Edition of Tae Musican 
Monruty (No.1) for January is now ready, and can 
be obtained from all Book and Music-sellers. 
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MODESTE MIGNON. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Wuat a simple and frivolous accident, at this time, de. 
cided the fate of Modeste. 

This young girl saw in the shop of a bookseller a litho- 
graphic portrait of one of her favorites—Canalis. Every 
one knows the deceitfulness of these sketches, the fruit of 
impudent speculations in the persons of eminent men, as 
if their features were public property. Now, Canalis, 
drawn in quite a Byronic attitude, offered to public ad. 
miration his hair floating in the breeze, his neck uncover- 
ed, and the exaggerated forehead which is supposed to be 
n to every bard. As many craniums have been 
shaved through the brow of Victor Hugo, as the embryo 
marshals who have perished through the glory of Napo- 
leon. This countenance, sublime by mercantile necessity, 
struck Modeste, and the day upon which she bought this 
portrait one of tho finest works of d’Arthés had just ap- 
peared. Though Modeste may lose in the reader’s esti- 
mation, it must be confessed that she hesitated long be. 
tween the illustrious poet and the illustrious prose writer. 
But were these two celebrated men free? Modeste began 
by securing the co-operation of Frangoise Cochet, a girl 
who had left Havre and returned in attendance upon poor 
Bettina-Caroline. She now resided in Havre, and was 
often engaged by Madame Mignon and Madame Dumay, 
in preference to any other, to assist in the household. 
Modeste conducted this girl, a poor ill-favoured creature, 
to her chamber; there she solemnly vowed to her that she 
would never bring the slightest sorrow to her parents— 
that she would never step beyond the bounds imposed on 
a young girl. As for Francoise, she promised by-and-by, 
when her father returned, to assure her future welfare, if 
she would only preserve inviolable secrecy regarding the 
service she required of her. And what was this? A lit. 
tle, a very innocent matter. All that Modeste required 
of her confidante was to post letters, and receive at the 
post-office those addressed to Frangoise Cochet. The com- 
pact having been concluded, Modeste wrote a polite note 
to Dauriat, the publisher of Canalis’ poems, in which she 
inquired, in the interest of the great poet, whether Cana- 
lis was married, and requested that a reply might be sent 
to Mademoiselle Frangoise, poste restante, Havre. Dau- 
riat, who could not regard this as a serious communication, 
sent in reply a letter concocted between five or six jour- 
nalists in his office, and in which each inserted his epi- 
gram :— 

* Mademoiselle, 

“Canalis yon de), Constant-Cyr-Melchior, a member 
of the French Academy, born in 1800, is of the Canalis 
of La Corréze ; he is five feet four inches in height, well- 
formed, vaccinated, of pure race, has satisfied the con- 
scription, enjoys perfect health, possesses a small patri- 
monial estate in La Corréze, and wishes to marry, but 
very wealthily. s 

“He bears, party per pale, gules, an adze or; sable, 
a shell argent, surmounted by a baron’s coronet; sup- 
ports, two larch-trees vert. The device, Or et fer, which 
was never aurifére. 

“The first Canalis, who departed for the Holy Land at 
the time of the first Crusade, is mentioned in the chro- 
nicles of Auvergne as having been armed only with an axe, 
on account of the complete indigence under which he la- 
boured, and which has ever since weighed upon his race. 
Hence, no doubt, the escutcheon. The axe gave only a 
shell. This high baron is, moreover, celebrated for having 
discomfited hosts of infidels, and died at Jerusalem, with- 
out gold or iron, naked as a worm, on the road to Ascalon, 
before ambulances existed. 

“The chdteau of Canalis, which yields a few chestnuts, 
consists of two dismantled towers, united by the remains 
of a wall remarkable for its fine ivy, and pays a tax of 
twenty-two francs. 

“ The undersigned publisher would observe that he pays 
ten thousand francs (£400) for each volume of Canalis’ 
pooms, for he does not give his shells away. 

“The singer of La Corréze resides at No. 29 Rue Para- 
dise-Poigonniére, which is a convenient locality for a poet 
of the angelic school. As the amount of the notes he re- 
Ceives bears an in-verse ratio to their value, all correspon. 
dence must be prepaid. 

“The poet is patronized by certain noble ladies of the 





Faubourg Saint-Germain, and the king values him suffici- 
ently to believe him capable of becoming an administra- 


tor. He has been recently nominated officer of the Legion 
of Hononr, and, what is of more account, mattre des requétes 
to the ministry of foreign affairs. This does not in the 
least prevent the great man from drawing a pension of 
three thousand francs intended for the encouragement 
of arts and letters. This pecuniary success causes in the 
publishing trade an —. plague, from which Egypt was 
Nth last edition of Canal 

“The last edition of Canalis’ works, on vellum paper, 
with vignettes by Bixiou, Joseph Bridau, Schimner, Som- 
mervieux, &c., is printed by Didot, in five volumes, and will 


be sent post-free for nine francs. 
This letter fell like a paving-stone on a tulip. This 
attached to the ministry, receiving a ion, & can- 


for farther honours, and a favorite with the ladies 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain—how unlike the poet of 
her dreams, squalid, lounging on the quays, mournful, 





dreamy, oppressed by labour, and re-ascending to his gar. 
ret laden with poesy! Nevertheless, Modeste divined the 
raillery of the publisher, who said,“ I have made Canalis! 
Ihave made Nathan!” Moreover, she re-perused Canalis’ 
poems—verses artfully concocted to cheat the sympathy 
of the artless, full of hypocrisy, and which demand a word 
of analysis, if only to explain her infatuation. 

Canalis is distinguished from Lamartine, the chief of 
the angelic school, by nurse-like wheedlings, treacherous 
sweetness, and delightful correctness of language. If the 
chief, with his sublime cries, is an eagle, Canalis, in his 
white and roseate hues, is like a flamingo. In him wo. 
men find the friend they lack, a discreet confidant, their 
interpreter, a being who can understand them and ex- 
plain them to themselves. The wide margins left by 
Dauriat in the last edition were full of confessions writ- 
ten in pencil by Modeste, who sympathized with this 
dreamy and tender soul. Canalis possesses not the gift 
of creation; he cannot breathe life into his fancies; but he 
knows how to soothe vague sorrows, like those which op- 
pressed Modeste. He speaks to young girls in their own 
language; he lulls the pain of their sharpest wounds, 
calming sighs and even sobs. His talent consists not in 
discoursing sagely to sufferers and giving them a remedy 
against strong emotions; but he contents himself with 
telling them in an harmonious voice, which they believe, 
“TI am unhappy like you—I understand you perfectly: 
come to me, let us weep together beside this stream, be- 
neath the willows.” And people go! and they listen to 
his poetry, empty and sonorous as the songs with which 
nurses lull infants to sleep. 

Canalis, like Nodier in this, bewitches you with a 
naiveness natural with tho latter and affected with Cana- 
lis, by his art, by his smile, by his drooping flowers, and 
his childish philosophy. He mimics closely enough the 
langaage of childhood to lead one back into the field of 
illusions. We aro pitiless with the eagles; we wish to 
see in them the qualities of the diamond, incorruptible 
perfection: but from Canalis we are content with the 
plaintive cry of the orphan—we make every allowance 
for him. He seems a good fellow, and especially quite 
human. His trickery as an angelic poet succeeds, as will 
always that of the women who play well the ingenuous, 
the surprised, the youthful, the victim, the wounded an- 
gel. Modeste, resuming her old impressions, felt con- 
fidence in this mind, in this physiognomy alluring as that 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. She listened not to the 
bookseller. So, at the beginning of August, she despatched 
this letter to the idol of her imagination, who still passes 
for a star in the modern Pleiades. 


To MonsiEuR DE CANALIS. 

“Often before this, monsicur, I have thought of writing 
to you—and why? You divine the reason—to tell you 
how much I love your talent. Yes, I feel it a necessity 
to express to you the admiration of a provincial girl, soli- 
tary in her corner, and whose only happiness is to read 
your poems. From RenéI have come toyou. Melancholy 
leads to revery. How many other women must have sent 
_ the homage of their secret thoughts! What chance 

ve I of being distinguished from such a crowd? What 
attention can this letter, full of my soul, receive, greater 
than that given to all the perfumed epistles with which you 
are tormented ? I come before you in a more annoying 
mode than any other correspondent, for I desire to remain 
unknown, and yet I request your entire confidence, as if I 
had long been acquainted with you. 

“Pray receive me favorably, and reply to me. I will 
not en; to make myself known at some future time, 
yet I will not absolutely refuse. What can I add to this 
letter? Behold in it, monsieur, a great effort, and permit 
me to proffer you my hand—oh! a very friendly hand, 
that of “ Your servant 

“QO. p’Este M. 


“Tf you grant me the favour of a reply, pray address 
your letter to Mademoiselle F. Cochet, poste restante, 
Havre.” 


All young ladies, romantic or not, may now imagine in 
what impatience Modeste passed the next few days. The 
air was full of fiery tongues. She seemed to herself en- 
dowed with wings. She felt not her body, but appeared 
to soar in nature. The Earth sank away beneath her 
feet. Admiring the institution of the — she fol- 
lowed her little sheet of paper through space; she felt 
herself happy, as we are happy when twenty years old at 
the first exercise of our will. She was occupied, po 
after the fashion of the middle ages. She pictured to 
herself the apartment, the cabinet of the poet; she be- 
held him open her letter, and she fabricated suppositions 
by myriads, 

After having sketched the poetry, it is necessary now 
to give the profile of the poet. Canalis is a little, spare 
man, of an aristocratic figure, dark, endowed with a vitu- 
line countenance and a rather little head, like those of 
men who possess more vanity than pride. He is fond of 
luxury, pomp, and grandeur. Fortune is a need for him 
as for any one else. As proud of his nobility as of his 
talent, he has slain his ancestors by too great pretensions 
in the present. After all, the Canalis are not Navarreins, 
Cardignans, Grandlieus, or Négrepelisses. Nevertheless, 
Nature has well supported his pretensions. He has those 

es of Oriental brightness which are required in poets, & 
cenitatiog tact in his manners, and a thrilling voice; but 
his natural charlatanism nearly destroys these advantages. 
In sooth, he is a actor. The elegance of his step 
is the result of habitual study. His familiar speeches are 





pre-arranged, His attitudes are dramatic, because he has | 





tutored himself into them as into a second nature. These 
faults in him are not incompatible with a constant gene. 
rosity—a quality that we might term paladinage, as dis. 
tinguished from chivalry. Canalis has not faith enough 
to be a Don Quixote; but his mind is too elevated for him 
not to be always found on the fair side of questions. This 
poetry, which makes its sorties at every turn, greatly pre. 
judices this poet, who would otherwise not appear lacking 
in wit, but his talent forbids the display of personal sense, 
He is dominated by his reputation, and strives to appear 
greater than that. Thus, as often happens, the man is in 
complete disaccord with the products of his thought. 
Thoso soft, sweet, naive, tender, wheedling passages,— 
those calm lines, pure as lake ice,—that caressing femi- 
nine poesy, owe their authorship to an ambitious little 
man, butioned in a preciso frock-coat, with a diplomatic 
bearing, dreaming of political influence, redolent of aris. 
tocracy, perfumed, pretentious, thirsting for fortune to 
obtain the income necessary to his ambition, and already 
spoiled by his success in a double form—the crown of 
laurel and the crown of myrtle. An office yielding eight 
thousand francs, a pension of three thousand, two thou- 
sand from the Academy, a thousand crowns rent from his 
patrimony (deteriorated for want of agricultural improve- 
ment), making together fifteen thousand francs, besides 
ten thousand francs produced regularly one year with 
another by the sale of his works, in all twenty-five thou- 
sand francs (£1,000)—this sum constituted for Modeste’s 
hero a fortune then the more precarious inasmuch as ho 
expended about five or six thousand francs boyond his in- 
come: but the privy purse of the king and the secret 
funds of the ministry had hitherto covered his deficits. 
He had furnished a hymn for the coronation which had 
been worth a silver mine to him. He refused any pay- 
ment, and declared that the Canalis owed their homage 
to the king of France. The chivalric king smiled, and 
the poet lost nothing by his disclaimer of pecuniary 
recompense. Charles X. was not to be outdone in gene- 
rosity of sentiment. 

At this period Canalis had, as literary men say, written 
himself out. He felt himself incapable of acquiring o 
new fortune from poetry: his lyre, instead of seven strings, 
possessed but one; and haviny worn this one out, the 
public left him now only the alternative of hanging him- 
self with it, or of holding his peace. De Marsay, who 
bore no friendship to Canalis, once indulged in this plea- 
santry concerning him, the envenomed point of which 
touched the ‘poet’s self-love to the quick. ‘ Canalis,” 
said he, “reminds me of that most courageous man sig- 
nalized by Frederick the Great after a battle—that mu- 
sician who had never ceased playing the same tune upon 
his little instrument.” Canalis wished to become a poli- 
tician, and turned to account, as a beginning, the journey 
he had made to Madrid, at the time of the Duc de Chau- 
liew’s embassy, in the character of attaché, but attaché 
to the duchess, according to the mot then current in 
Parisian circles. How often has a sarcasm decided the 
fate of aman! The quondam president of tho Cisalpine 
republic, the greatest advocate of Piedmont, Colla, at 
forty years of age happened to hear a friend say he knew 
nothing of botany. He felt piqued, became a Jussicu, 
cultivated flowers, invented them, and published the Flora 
of Piedmont in Latin—the work of ten years. “ After 
all,” said the extinguished poet. “‘ Canning and Chateau. 
briand were politicians, and de Marsay will yet find me 
his master!” 

Canalis wished to write a great political work; but ho 
was afraid of compromising himself with the Parisian 
press, the exigencies of which are cruel to those who con- 
tract the habit of taking four alexandrines to express an 
idea. Of all the poets of this time, three only, Hugo, 
Théophile Gautier, and de Vigny, were able to unite the 
double glory of poets and prose writers—a union which 
was achieved also by Racine and Voltaire, Molitre and 
Rabelais, and is one of the rarest distinctions of French lite. 
rature, which should signalize a poet among all his com- 
peers. Therefore the poet of the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
acted wisely in attempting to house his chariot under the 
protecting roof of the administration. 

When he became mattre des requétes, he experienced 
the need of having a secretary—a friend who could re- 
place him on various occasions, conduct his transactions 
with the publishers, look after his fame in the journals, 
and aid him when necessary in politics—in short, bo 
his confidential companion. In Paris many men eminent 
in science, in the arts, or in letters, have one or two 
trainbearers, a captain of guards or a chamberlain, who 
live in the rays of their san—a kind of aide-de-camps 
charged with delicate missions, allowing themselves to be 
compromised at need, labouring at the pedestal of tho 
idol, not exactly servants, nor altogether equals, intrepid 
in vindication, the first in the breach and the last in re- 
treat, always busy about something, and devoted whilst 
their illusions last, or until their ends are attained. Some 
discover a little ingratitude in their great man, others 
find out that they are only his tools, many weary of 
the occupation, and a few content themselves with that 
mild sentimental equality which is the sole reward that 
should be expected from intimacy with a superior mind, 
and with which Ali, the scholar of Mahomet, was satisfied 
in regard to his master. Many, deceived by their self- 
love, begin to consider themselves as able as their great 
man. Devotion is rare, especially without pay, without 
expectancy, as Modeste conceived it. Nevertheless Men- 
nevals are to be found, and more at Paris than anywhere 
else—men fond of living beneath a shadow, strayed Be- 
nedictines in our society, without a monastery to receive 
them, These valiant lambs manifest in their actions, in 
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their private life, the by writers, They 
are poets in heart, in secret meditations, in affec- 
tion, as others are upon paper, in the fields of intel. 


ligence, and by the number of their verses. 

Attracted by the glory of Canalis, by the future pro- 
mised to this would-be political genius, and advised by Ma- 
dame d’Espard, who here played the part of the Duchess 
of Chaulieu, a young referen counsellor of the Court 
des Com constituted himself honorary secretary to the 
poet, and received from him that kind of friendship ac- 
corded by a successful speculator to the person who has 
lent him his first capital. In its commencement this 
companionship much resembled friendship, The young 
counsellor had already stood in a similar relation to a 
member of the ae which fell in 1827, but his patron 
had fortunately installed him in his present office at the 
Court des Comptes. Ernest de La Britre, now twenty- 
seven years of age, member of the Legion of Honour, and 
with no fortune but the emoluments of his office, possess- 
ed a good insight into public matters, and had obtained 
no little experience after having been domesticated in a 
principal minister’s office for four years, Mild, amiable, 
almost bashful in his character, and with a heart full of 
generous feeling, he shrank from occupying a place in 
the foremost rank, Had he to choose, the office of secre- 
tary toa Napoleon would have been more to his liking 
than that of prime minister, 

Ernest became the friend of Canalis, and laboured dili- 
me > his service; but in eighteen months he had re- 
oogn the cold, selfish nature of this man, so poetic 
only by literary expression, The truth of the proverb, 
that the habit does not make the monk, is especially ap- 
plicable in literature. It is very rarely that true accord 
exists between talent and character. This separation, 
the phenomena of which are astonishing, constitutes an 
unexplored, it on | be an inexplorable mystery. The 
brain, and its products of all kinds (for in the arts the 
hand of man is the continuation of his brain), form a 
world apart, which grows up beneath the cranium in per- 
fect independence of the sentiments and the virtues of 
the citizen, the head of the family, or the private man. 
But this phenomenon is not absolute: in man nothing is 
absolute. It is certain that the debauchee will dissipate 
his talent, that the drunkard will drown his genius in his 
libations; but the strictest regard to morality and sobriet 
will not create talent or genius in an ordinary man. It 
is well-nigh certain that Virgil, the portrayer of amours, 
never loved a Dido; it is known that Rousseau, the moral 
citizen, had pride enough for a whole aristocracy. Never- 
theless, Michael-Angelo and Raffaelle presented a happ 
accord of genius and private character. Talent, with 
men, is much the same thing, morally, as beauty with wo- 
men—a promise, We must, indeed, doubly admire the 
man whose heart and character are in perfect agreement 
with his talent, 

On discovering in the poet an ambitious egotist—the 
worst kind of egotists, for there are amiable ones—Ernest 
began to feel as of his position; but men of honest 
souls do not easily sever their ties, especially those which 
they have voluntarily taken upon them. The secretary, 
therefore, was on terms with the poet when Mo. 
deste’s letter through the post, as people continue 
on terms with others by constant self-sacrifice, La 
Bri ve Canalis the full t of the frankness with 
which he opened his mind to him. Moreover, with this 
man, who would be held great during his life, and who 
would be courted as was Marmontei, his faults formed 
-~ pets gucoes of vag ek ag oye lb ps young t his 
van ty not have pos- 

that Pitoufhole ‘sufficient air which is a necessary yal oa 
ment of actual political life. His coldness had an appear- 
ance of rectitude and loyalty. His ostentation was ba- 
lenced by undoubted generosity. 
ficial to society ; the motives must be left to the judge. 
ment of Heaven, 








to be a forward minx—when at the end of the brilliant 
road traversed by the poet’s imagination one has found 
an old woman sitting on a milestone and offering her 
hand—when the postal angel resolves herself into a young 
woman of mere ordinary prettiness in search of a hus- 
band—oh, then the effervescence subsides!” 

“TI begin to think,” said La Britre, smiling, “ that 
glory has something of a poisonous quality, like certain 

Hiant flowers.” 

“ And then, my friend,” rejoined Canalis, “all these 
women, even when they are sincere, have an ideal, and 
you seldom answer to their conception. They don’t sup- 
pose that the poet is as vain a man as I am charged with 
being ; they never imagine that he is a man afflicted with 
a kind of feverish agitation which renders him disagree- 
able and variable in temper; they want him always great, 
always heroic; they never consider that talent is a ma- 
lady ; that Nathan lives with Florine, that d’Artez is too 
fat, that Joseph Bridan is too lean, that Béranger is a fast 
walker, that the deity may be phlegmatic. A Lucien de 
Rubempré, a poet and a fine man, is a phoenix. Why, 
then, should one go in search of sorry compliments, and 
undergo the cold shower-bath of a woman’s blank look 
when her illusion is dispersed ?”” 

“ The true poet, then,” said La Briére, “ should remain 
concealed, like God in the centre of his worlds, and ep- 
pear only by his creations P” 

“Glory would cost too much then,” replied Canalis. 
“ Life has its pleasures. But look you, when a young and 
beautiful girl loves a poet, she does not conceal herself in 
niches or the corners of a stage box, like a duchess smitten 
with an actor: she feels herself strong enough, sufficient- 
ly protected by her beauty, her fortune, and her name to 
A as in all epic poems: ‘I am the nymph Calypso, and 
I love Telemachus,’ Mystification is the resource of small 
minds. For some time now I have not responded to 
these masks... .” 

“Oh! how I should love a woman who thus showed 
her preference for me!” exclaimed La Britre, repressing 
atear. “I might reply to you, my dear Canalis, that it 
is never a poor girl who aspires to an eminent man, she 
would have too much diffidence, too much vanity, too 
much fear! It is alwaysastar—a.... 

“ A princess!” interposed Canalis, bursting into a loud 
laugh. ‘“That’s what you mean,eh? A‘ princess who 
stoops tohim! My dear fellow, that may happen once in 
a hundred years. Such a love is like the flower that 
blooms once a century. Princesses, young, rich, and 
beautiful, are too well occupied for that; they are sur- 
rounded, like all delicate plants, by a fence—a fence of 
fools—your well-trained gentlemen, shallow as puddles! 
My dream, alas! the vision I beheld in the crystal of 
fancy, embroidered from La Corréze hither with garlands 
of flowers, with what fervour !—But let us speak of it no 
more; it has long lain shattered to fragments at my feet. 
No, no; every anonymous letter is afalsehood! And what 
preposterous demands! Write to this little individual, 
granting she is young and pretty, and you will see. You 
will have nothing else to do. For me, I have enough of 
love-making to do now, and one can’t love every woman 
—it’s unreasonable to expect it.” 

“ But when a woman addresses you thus, her excuse 
must be the certainty of eclipsing in affection, in beauty, 
any other for whom you may feel an attachment,” said 
Erne: ;; “and then a natural curiosity ... .” 

* Ah!” replied Canalis, “ you will permit me to restrain 
my curiosity from leading me into any fresh entangle- 
ments of the heart.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right—quite right,” rejoined 
Ernest 


Nevertheless the young secretary read and re-read 
Modeste’s letter, trying to catch its hidden meaning. 

“There is no magniloquence here, though; she does 
not endow you with genius, sho addresses your heart,” 
said he to Banalis. “This odour of modesty, and this 

contract would tempt me... .” 

“ Answer the letter then, and go through with the ad- 
venture on your own account,” exclaimed Canalis. ‘“ You 
have permission to use my name—it will be a sorry per- 

nisite, Let me know how you get on in three months’ 
> sy if the affair lasts three months.” 

Four days later Modeste held in her hand the following 
letter, on superfine paper, pao by a double envelope, 
and sealed with the crest of Canalis :— 


“ Mademoiselle,—Admiration for great works, supposing 
mine to be great, carries with it so much sacredness 

candour as to protect from all raillery and justify before 
any tribunal the step you have taken in writing to me. 
Before all, I ought to thank you for the pleasure which 
auch testimonials cause, even when they are unmerited; 
for the versifier and the poet, in their inmost. selves, al- 
wae think themselves worthy, so great is the power of 
self-love under the influence of eulogy, The best proof 
of friendship that I can give to an unknown lady, in ex- 
change for the appreciation which will cure the wounds in- 
flioted by the fangs of the critics, will it not be to share 
with her the harvest of my experience, even at the risk 


of vivid illusions P 
Malowoeells, the fairest triamph of a young girl is 


ecm S 5 Seay ee hable life. Are 
ou alone in the world? Then I nothing to say. 
ics fone bord o Houle, a. tether. oo maha, think of 


all the sorrows that might follow a letter like yours, ad- 
dressed toa poet with whom you have no personal ac- 


uaintance. All writers are not angels; they have their 
ts. them ere frivolous, giddy, foppish, ambi- 
tions, or licen men; and however imposing innocence 


Siti 
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may be, however chivalrous the French poet, at Paris 
you will meet more than one degenerate minstrel, ready 
to cultivate your affection in order to deceive it. Your 
letter would by such have been interpreted otherwise 
than it has by me, A thought would be seen in it that 
you had not intended, and which, in your innoceace, you 
had never conceived. As many authors, so many cha- 
racters. Iam extremely flattered that you have deemed 
me worthy to understand yon ; but if you had fallen upon 
a talented hypocrite—a scoffer who writes melancholy 
books, but whose life is a continual carnival, you might 
have discovered at the catastrophe of your sublime im- 
prudence an unworthy man, some haunter of green- 
rooms or hero of cigar-divans. You do not perceive, be- 
neath your bowers of clematis, the cigay-odour which robs 
the manuscript of its poetry; just as when you go toa 
ball, decked with the brilliant produce of the jeweller, 
you never think of the brawny arms, the workmen in 
their shirt-sleeves, the sordid workshops from which 
these radiant flowers of labour have sprung. 

“Let us go further. How can the dreamy and solitary 
life, that you no doubt lead on the border of the sea, in- 
terest a poet, whose mission is to investigate all things 
since he must depict all? Our maidens here are so ac- 
complished that no daughter of Eve can struggle against 
them! Can a dream ever be worth areality? Now, 
what would you gain—you, a young girl trained to be- 
come the sage mother of a family—by initiating yourself 
into the terrible agitations of the lives of poets in this 
frightful capital, which can only be defined in these words : 
—a hell that men learn to love! If the desire of en- 
livening the monotonous life of an inquisitive girl has 
caused you to take up your pen, does not this savour of a 
morbid mind? How shall I read your letter? Are you 
a neglected damsel that seeks a distant friend? Do you 
labour under the affliction of plainness, and feel yourself 
a fine soul without a confidant? Alas! sad conclusion : 
you have done too much or not sufficient. Either let us 
stop here; or, if you continue, tell me more than you 
have told in your letter to me. 

“But, mademoiselle, if you are young, if you aro 
beautiful, if you have relatives, if you feel in your heart 
a celestial spikenard to diffuse, as did Magdalene at the 
feet of Jesus, accept the devotion of some man worthy of 
you, and become what every good girl should become—an 
excellent woman, tho virtuous mother of a family. A 
pert is the sorriest conquest that a maiden can make, 

elieve me, a poet is the most unpoetical of men, as the 
slaves in the American silver mines are the least wealthy. 
He has too many vanities, too many sharp angles which 
must come into collision with the legitimate vanities of 
@ woman, and wound an affection without experience of 
life. A poet’s wife should love him long before she mar- 
ries him; she should be endued with the charity of the 
angels, with their indulgence, and with the virtues of 
maternity. These qualities, mademoiselle, are only in 
the germ with young girls. 

* Allow me to tell you the whole truth: do I not owe 
it to you for your intoxicating flattery ? If it is glorious 
to marry a great and renowned man, the wife soon dis- 
covers that such a man is, in ordinary human relations, 
similar to any other. He realizes a woman’s hopes so 
much the less, inasmuch as prodigies are expected of 
him. It is then with a celebrated poet as with a woman 
whose too greatly-vaunted beauty makes one exclaim on 
beholding her: ‘I should have thought her handsomer.’ 
She no longer responds to the exigences of the portrait, 
traced by the fairy to whom I am indebted for your note 
—Imagination. Finally, the qualities of the mind are 
developed and flourish only in an invisible sphere: the 
soa wife feels only the inconveniences of it ; she watches 

he fabrication of the jewels, instead of wearing them. 

“Tf youare fascinated by the excitements of an excep- 
tional position, learn that the pleasures of it are soon 
consumed. It becomes irritating to find so many as-, 
perities in a situation which, at a distance, appeared 
smooth—to discover so much cold on a glittering summit. 
Then, as women never set their foot in the world of diffi- 
culties, they soon get to soprenioge no longer that which 
they admired, when they believe themselves, at first sight, 
initiated into its mysteries. I will conclude with a last 
consideration, in which you will be wrong to perceive al 
disguised entreaty : it is the advice of a friend. Exchange 
of soul can be established only between people di 
to conceal nothing from each other. Do we lay open the 
depths of our souls to an unknown P I will not 
attempt to follow up the consequences of such an idea. 

“ Behold here, mademoiselle, the homage that we owe 
to all women, even to those who are unknown and 
masked.” 


After having held this letter between her corset and 
her breast, upon her throbbing heart, for « whole day— 
after having reserved its perusal for the hour when all would 
sleep, midnight, and having awaited this solemn silence 
with the anxiety of an excited imagination—after havin 
blessed the poet, read a thousand letters in advance, an 
fancied everything but this drop of cold water falling 
upon the most vaporous forms of fantasy and dissolving 
them as prussic¢ acid dissolves life—after all this, it was no 
wonder that Modeste shonld seek concealment, although 
alone, extinguish her candle, and weep. 

It was one of the early nights of July. Modeste rose, 
traversed her chamber, and opened the casement. Shoe 


her, 
~ mr to the ve. « night. 
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there is a poet!” said Modeste to herself, as her wrath 
sudsided. The bitterest reflections followed in her mind. 
She felt herself stung to the quick. She would read the 
letter again; she re-lit the candle, she studied this studied 

rose, and ended by hearkening to the earnest voice of 
the real world. ‘“ He is right, and I am wrong,” she said 
to herself. “But how can one believe in discovering a 
sage old Molitre beneath the starry robe of the poets?” 

When a woman or a girl is taken in flagrante delicto, 
she conceives a deep animosity against the witness, the 
author, or the object of her fault. Thus the true, natural, 
savage Modeste experienced in her heart a yearning de- 
sire to retaliate upon this spirit of rectitude, and to hurl 
him back into some inconsistency—to return him this 
stunning blow. This maiden, so pure, whose head only 
had been corrupted, by her readings, by the long agony 
of her sister, and by the dangerous meditations of soli- 
tude, felt her countenance suddenly illumined by a ray of 
light. She had passed three hours in devious tacks on 
the immense sea of Doubt. Such nights are never for- 
gotten. Modeste went straight to the little Chinese table 
that her father had given her, and wrote a letter dictated 
by the wild spirit of resentment which is only felt in all 
its intensity by young people. 

A Monsizur ve CaNAtis. 


 Monsieur,—You are certainly a great poet: but you 
are something more—you are an honest man. After ex- 
hibiting so much loyal frankness with a young girl who 
trod upon an abyss, will you have enough to answer me, 
without the slightest hypocrisy or equivocation, this ques- 
tion :— 

“Would you have written the letter which I have re- 
ceived in answer to mine—would your ideas and your 
language have been the same, if some one had whis- 
pered in your ear, what may prove true: ‘ Mademoiselle 
O. d’Este M. possesses six millions, and would have no 
dolt for her master’ P 

“ Admit this supposition to be certain for a moment. 
Be with me as with yourself; fear nothing: I am greater 
than my twenty years. Nothing that you say in all frank- 
ness can injure you in my estimation. When I have read 
this confidence, if indeed you deign to favour me with it, 
you will receive a reply from me to your first letter. 

“ After having admired your talent, so frequently sub- 
lime, permit me to do homage to your delicacy and your 
probity, which will oblige me always to remain 

* Your humble servant, 
“0. p’Estr M.” 


When Ernest de La Briére received this letter, he went 
out and paced the boulevards, his mind agitated likea 
frail barque in a tempest with the wind blowing from all 
quarters from one moment to another. For a young man 
such as those so often met with, for a true Parisian, all 
would have been said in this sentence: “ She is a little 
dissipated minx!” But, for a youth of a noble and re- 
fined soul, this sort of deferred vow, this appeal to truth, 
had the effect of waking the three judges ensconced in 
the depths of all consciences. And Honour, Truth, and 
Justice, rising to their feet, spoke energetically., 

“Ah! my dear Ernest,” said Truth, “you would as- 
suredly not have read that lesson to a rich heiress! Ah! 
my boy, you would have been off with all speed to Havre, 
to see if the girl was beautiful, and you would have felt 
unhappy at the preference accorded to genius. And if 
you could have tripped up your friend’s heels, and made 
yourself agreeable in his stead, Mademoiselle d’Este would 
have been sublime! ” 

“ What, you are always complaining,” exclaimed Jus- 
tice, “ you people of wit and capacity, but without money, 
at seeing rich girls married to creatures whom you 
wouldn’t employ as your porters; you rail at the hardness 
of the age, which busies itself in uniting gold to gold, 
and never a fine young fellow of talent to some rich and 
noble girl. Well, here isa maiden who revolts against this 
spirit of the times—and the poet replies to her with a 
vulgar rap on the heart!” 

“Rich or poor, young or old, fair or ugly,” said Honour ; 
“this girl is right; she has wit; she rolls the poet in the 
mire of personal interest. She deserves a sincere, noble, 
and frank reply, and above all the expression of your 
thought. Examine yourself! Probe your heart, and purge 
it of meanness. What would Moliére’s ‘ Alceste’ say ?” 

And La Briére, leaving the Bonlevard Poissonniére, 
walked on so slowly, lost in his reflections, that it took 
him an hour to reach the Boulevard des Capucines. He 
went by the quays to reach the Cour des Comptes, then 
situated near the Sainte-Chapelle; but, instead of veri- 
fying accounts, he sat still under the weight of his per- 
plexities. “She has not six millions, that’s evident,” he 
said to himself; “but that is not the question!” 

Six days after Modeste received the following letter :— 


“ Mademoiselle,—You are not a d’Este. That name is 
& borrowed one to conceal your own. Are the revelations 
that you solicit due to one who falsifies her identity ? 
Listen: I will reply to your request by another. Are 
you of an illustrious family—of a noble family? Or are 
you of a citizen family? Certainly morality does not 
change—it is always one; but obligations change ac- 
cording to one’s sphere. In like manner as the sun il- 
umes variously different sites, and produces the diver- 
sities of shade and colour that we admire; so morality 
conforms social duty to rank and position. The pecca- 
dillo of the soldier is a crime in the general, and recipro- 
Cally. Different obligations are laid upon a peasant girl 
that tills the earth, upon a workwoman at fifteen sous a 
day, upon the daugiter of # small shopkeeper, of @ well- 








to-do tradesman, or of a merchant prince, to those which 
rest upon the heiress of a noble family—a daughter of the 
house of d’Este. A king should not stoop to pick upa 
piece of gold, and the labourer should retrace his steps to 
recover ten sous he has lost, although each should equally 
obey the laws of economy. <A d’Este, with a fortune of 
six millions, may don a wide-brimmed hat with feathers, 
brandish her riding-whip, mount her steed, and come, an 
amazon embroidered with gold and followed by lackeys, 
to a poet, saying: ‘I love poetry, andI wish to expiate 
the wrongs which Tasso suffered from Leonora!’ whilst 
the daughter of a trader would cover herself with ridicule 
by imitating her. To what social class do you belong ? 
Answer frankly, and I will reply in like wise to the ques- 
tion you have proposed to me. 

“Not having the happiness of knowing you, and being 
already bound to you by a kind of poetic communion, I 
would not offer you vulgar homage. Perhaps you already 
consider yourself victorious in a mischievous trick by em- 
barrassing a man who publishes his books.” 


Ernest did not lack that kind of address which a man 
of honour may be permitted to exhibit. By return of 
post he received the reply :— 


A Monsteur pe OANatis. 


“You are more and more rational, my dear poet. My 
father is a count. The most illustrious member of our 
family was a cardinal, at the time when cardinals stood 
almost as the equals of kings. At present, our house, in 
a manner fallen, ends in me; but my birth entitles me to 
enter any court or any circle. In short, we are equals of 
the Canalis. You will excuse my not sending you our 
arms. Endeavour to respond as sincerely as I do. I 
await your reply to learn if I may still call myself, as 
now, “ Your servant, 

“QO, p’Este M. 


‘* How she abuses her advantages, the little creature!” 
exclaimed La Briere. ‘“ But is she sincere ?” 

People do not fill for four years the post of private 
secretary toa minister; they do not dwell in Paris, and 
watch the intrigues, with impunity. Thus the purest 
mind is always more or less affected by the intoxicating 
atmosphere of that imperial city. 

Rejoicing that he was not Canalis, the young referendary 
took a place in the mail-coach to Havre, after havin 
written a letter in which he promised a reply by a stat 
day, pleading delay on account of the importance of the 
confession demanded and his occupations at the ministry. 
He took care to obtain from the postmaster-general a note 
which enjoined silence and obligingness on the postmaster 
of Havre. Ernest was thus enabled to watch Frangoise 
Cochet when she came to the post-office, and to follow 
her without exciting attention. Keeping in her wake, he 
reached the heights of Ingouville, and beheld Modeste 
Mignon at the window of the Chalet. 

“Well, Francoise ?” inquired that young lady. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” said the work-girl, “I have got 
one.” 

Struck by the beauty of this celestial blond, Ernest re- 
traced his steps, and inquired of a passer-by the name of 
the owner of that magnificent residence. 

“That ?” replied the person accosted, pointing to the 
estate. 

“ Yes, my friend.” 

“Oh, that belongs to Monsieur Vilquin, the richest 
shipowner in Havre—a man who doesn’t know himself 
what he’s worth.” 

“TI can’t remember any Cardinal Vilquin in history,” 
thought the referendary, as he descended towards Havre, 
to return to Paris. 

Naturally, he questioned the postmaster concerning the 
Vilquin family. He learned that they possessed an im- 
mense fortune. Monsieur Vilquin had a son and two 
daughters, one of whom was married to Monsieur Althor, 
junior. Prudence —— La Briére from appearing 
too much interested in the Vilquins; but still he asked: 
“Ts there no one staying with the Vilquins just now be- 
sides the family ?” 

“ Just now,” replied the postmaster, “ the d’Hérouville 
family are there. There is talk of the marriage of the 
young duke with the younger Mademoiselle Vilquin.” 

“ Well,” thought Ernest, “ there was the famous Car- 
dinal d’Hérouville under the Valois, and under Henri IV. 
the terrible marshal who was created a duke.” 

Ernest returned, having seen enough of Modeste to 
dream of her—to think that, rich or poor, if she possessed 
@ fine soul, he would very willingly make her Madame de 
La Briére, and he resolved to continue the correspondence, 





Endeavour to remain unknown, ye poor women—to in- 
dulge in the least possible of romance in the midst of a 
civilization which notes the hour of arrival and departure 
of the cabs in the public squares; which stamps the let- 
ters over again when they are delivered in the boxes and 
when they are distributed; which reckons up the houses ; 
which devours the addresses on tax-papers, and peeps 
into their interstices; which is always going to come into 
its own property, and shows a most sympathetic concern 
in the affairs of its neighbours. Endeavour to 
withdraw yourselves, imprudent girls, not from the eye of 
the police, but of that implacable gossip which, in a petty 
market town, scrutinizes the most indifferent actions, 
counts the dessert-plates of the mayor and scans the fruit 
delivered at the door of the small fundholder, which en- 
deavours to hear the jingle of the gold at the moment 
‘when the ebonemniah elds ¢0 bin tevnaare, end whish, every 


evening in the chimney corner, sums up the fortunes of 
the village, the town, or the county. 

Modeste had escaped, by a vulgar misconception, the 
effects of even the most harmless species of espionage, 
with which Ernest was already reproaching himself. But 
what Parisian would endure to be the dupe of a little pro. 
vincial girl? “Never be anybody’s dupe” is the evil 
maxim which dissolves all the noble sentiments of man, 


(To be continued.) 


Mite und Piterary Shetches. 


RACHEL, 


Forty-Frour years ago the Burgomaster of the Swiss 
town of Arau, in the Canton of Aargau, carelessly noted 
down in his official records that a woman who went 
about peddling—une femme qui colportait—had just given 
birth to a child in the neighbouring hamlet of Munf. The 
name of the parents was thought of too little consequence 
to be recorded at the time. The father was a poor Jew- 
ish peddler named Félix; the mother was Esther Haya, 
his wife; and that child, who first saw the light in the 
lowly inn of this poor Swiss hamlet, was Elizabeth Rachel 
Félix, whom all the world afterwards knew as.“ Rachel.” 

For years the father and mother wandered about in 
Switzerland and Germany, pursuing a petty traffic in the 
thousand trifles that fill the pack of the Jewish pedlar. 
Homeless ; and without roof of their own, they bore about 
with them their ragged and hungry children—for Rachel 
was not their first-born. 

It seems to be a fixed law that in civilized communities 
the homeless and desolate, sooner or later, gravitate to- 
ward the large cities, whether seeking to hide from ob- 
servation in the solitude of a crowd, or drawn by the per- 
suasion that where so many find means to live there 
must be room for another. So in the course of time the 
Félix family made their way to Lyons. 

Poor Esther Haya had a brave heart, and struggled 
nobly against her hard fortune. At Lyons she succeeded 
in setting up a little clothing shop. Here she sold or 
bartered her humble wares, while her husband gave occa- 
sional lessons in German, when pupils were to be had; 
and Sarah, the eldest of the chiliron, went about the 
cafés singing ballads and songs, taking with her her little 
sister Rachel, to pass around among the tables and gather 
up the few sous which the wine-drinkers and domino- 
players were disposed to bestow, more as charity than in 
acknowledgement for the entertainment they had re- 
ceived from the singing of the child. 

In 1830 the family made their way from Lyons to Paris, 
little dreaming of the brilliant fortune which was in store 
for them. For a while they lived in Paris much as they 
had done at Lyons. The children haunted -the doors ot 
the cafés; but Rachel was now old enough to bear her 
part in the songs, instead of merely gathering up the 
contributions; and at night they carried their scanty 
gains to the poor lodgings of their parents. 

To the honour of Rachel be it said, that she has never, 
sought to conceal her humble origin and the struggles of 
her childhood. Monsieur Eugéne de Mirecourt, who has 
written a somewhat malicious memoir of the great tra- 
gedian, relates a story, which we take the liberty of 
doubting. It is worth telling, however, as illustrative of 
the well-known fact that Rachel glories in recounting the 
incidents of her early career, as Napoleon took a half- 
malicious pleasure in speaking to his brother emperors 
of the time when he was a corporal. 

Rachel, says Monsieur de Mirecourt, was once paying 
an evening visit to her old friend Madame 8., when her 
eye fell upon a guitar, black and dingy with age. 

“You don’t care about keeping this old guitar, I am 
sure, my dear,” said Rachel, her face lighting up with a 
sudden thought. ‘ Will you make me a present of it ?” 

“ Certainly, with the greatest pleasure; and I shall be 
much obliged to you for helping me to get rid of a very 
ugly bit of furniture.” 

So the dingy old guitar, which seemed to have seen 
better days, was forthwith despatched to Rachel’s resi- 
dence in the Rue Joubert. Here it was covered with a 
silken case, and duly installed in the place of honour over 
the mantle, in the boudoir of its new owner. Three days 
after—for Monsieur de Mirecourt is very scrupulous in 
the matter of dates—Rachel was visited in her boudoir by 
the Count Walewski, the son of the Great Napoleon, as all 
the world knows, who subsequently became the French 
Minister at the Court of 8t James. 

“ Miséricorde! what have we here?” asked the Count, 
inspecting through his glass the old guitar, which seem- 
ed strangely out of place in the boudoir of the great 

artiste. 

“That,” said Rachel, assuming an expression of deep 
feeling, “that is the guitar with which 1—poor child that 
I was—used once to go singing about the streets, asking 
charity of the passers-by.” 

“Is it possible! I entreat you to give me this precious 
memento of your childhood. It’s a treasure for me, for 
everybody, for history.” 

“I preserve it as such. I would not part with it for 
fifty thousand francs.” 

Now it must be borne in mind that the veriest Shylock 
could not have been more keenly alive to the value of money 
than was Rachel. Paris was full of stories illustrative of 














this. “She is not a Jewess—she’s a perfect Jew,” said 
some one who wished to give epigrammatic intensity to 
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the —— of the general sentiment. When, therefore, 
Rachel declared that fifty thousand francs would not buy 
the old tar, her admirer had good reason to suppose 
that she special cause for cherishing it. He grew all 
the more to possess the precious relic. 

“TI must have it!” he exclaimed. ‘Cost what it may, 
I will have it.” 

“ Oh, you are foolish.” 

“ Tenex, Rachel, I'll give you in exchange for it that 
diamond bracelet and ruby necklace which you asked of 
me the other day. You shall send for them this moment 
to the jeweller’s. Is it a bargain ?” 

The cunning Count, as well as others, knew to his cost 
that Rachel had a perfect passion for jewellery, and was 
sure that the temptation would be stronger than even her 
affection for this memento of her childhood. And so it 
was, 

* Ah, well,” said Rachel, with a deep sigh of regret, 
“ take the guitar.” 

A happy man was the Count in the possession of his 
historic prize, which he proudly displayed to all his 
friends. But his happiness was too great to last. Un- 


_ luckily, it happened that Madame 8. was one day among 


the number to whom the Count displayed his treasure 
and recounted its touching history. Could human virtue 
be expected to keep so good a story a secret? The good 
lady burst out inte exclamations of surprise, and revealed 
the real history of the guitar. 

If the story be a true one, we can very well believe 
Monsieur’ de Mirecourt, that the son of Napoleon never 
forgave himself for being thus duped. It was certainly 
little to his credit as a diplomatist, and would not be 
likely to win the favour of his astute cousin the Euperor. 

One day, when the two little Jewesses were singing in 
the streets, they attracted the attention of Etienne 
Choron, the founder of the Institution Royale de Musique 
Religieuse. He was especially struck by the magnificent 
voice which the little Rachel possessed even at that early 
age. He-discerned the promise of her rare genius, and 
determined to bring her into his classes. 

“ What is your name, my child ?” he asked. 

“ Elizabeth Rachel, Monsieur.” 

“Rachel! Ah, that savours of the Old Testament,” 
soliloquized Choron. ‘That name will never do for a 
Christian singer.” . 

“Well then, there’s my other name, Elizabeth,” sug- 
gested the child. 

“That's better, certainly; but there’s no use of the 
beth; I shall put your name down on my list as Eliza. 
Come to my class to-morrow, and don’t run about the 
streets any more. I'll take care of you.” 

In the course of a few weeks Choron perceived that the 
clear, sonorous voice of his little protégée fitted her for the 
stage rather than for the choir. He was, however, faith- 
ful to his promise to be her protector, and placed her 
under the instruction of Saint-Aulare, who prepared 
pupils for the stage. 

The wandering life which the child had led afforded 
little opportunity for education. She could scarcely read, 
and her new teacher was forced to begin with the very 
rudiments. For four years she remained under his charge, 
during which time he sedulously cultivated the rich but 
neglected field of her mind, and sowed the seeds which 
have since sprung up into so rich a harvest of fame and 
wealth, He taught her as old Bows taught ‘the Fother- 
ingay.” Word by word, sentence by sentence, intonation 
by intonation, he taught her the réles of Hermione, Iphi- 
génie, and Marie Stuart. 

There was a perpetual struggle between master and 
pupil. He saw that the bent of her genius was wholly 
tragic, while she, with strange perversity, insisted upon 
playing in comic . To the last, although all her 
great triumphs been won in tragedy, she was never so 
well satisfied as when playing in comedy, in which she 
never attained any marked success. 

One day, a girl of some fifteen years made her appear- 
ance in the office of Monsieur Védel, the treasurer of the 
Thédtre Frangais, and begged him to come that evening 
to the Salle Moliére, where an exhibition was to be given 
by the pupils of Saint-Aulare, upon which occasion she 
was to make her début. 

“ What parts do you play, my child ?” inquired Védel. 

“The soubrette in the Philosophe Marié.” 

“Is that all ?” 

“No, Monsieur, I shall commence in the part of “ Her- 
mione; but Iam not good in that; do you come only for 
the second piece.” 

Védel had noticed the expressive features and strong 
voice of the young débutante, and, notwithstanding her 
request to the contrary, determined to see her in the 


went early to the Salle Molitre. Having heard the 
first act of Andromaque, he sp up, rushed from the 
hall, called a cabriolet, dashed over the pavement to the 
Rue Richelieu, and laying violent hands upon Jouslin, the 
director, of the ise, dragged him off to the 
Balle Moliére. 
“ Do you see that little Jewess ? She's a prodigy,” said 
ae oe te 
The third act of Andromaque had commenced. Jouslin 
a into a ra of wonder. He yap 
verse ounced with suc 
grandeur. But when fo Rerntone of the tragedy 
ee tae ee 
ié, he leaped u , ran behind scenes, 
“ Ah, what a fool you are!” 
“ How so P” asked the professor. 





“You're spoiling that child by letting her play that 
stupid 76le.” 

“Certainly; I know that. But what’s to be done ? 
It’s not so easy to make her obey ; she’s as obstinate as a 
Spanish mule.” 

“Eh! corbleu!” replied the director, “ tell Madame 
Félix to box her ears for her. She’s not too old for that.” 

Then langhing at his own wrath, he requested the pro- 
fessor to bring the child to him as soon as she was at 
liberty. Eliza soon made her appearance. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Jouslin, “would you like to enter 
the Conservatoire ?” 

“ Oh, Monsieur !” she replied, “ that is the great desire 
of my heart.” 

‘“‘ You shall do so; and, besides, I’ll try and get you an 
‘aid’ of six hundred francs. But if you are ever in future 
so unlucky as to play the réle of a soubrette, you'll have 
to do with the minister and myself.” 

This was on the 26th of October, 1836. The next day 
Eliza was admitted as a pupil in the Conservatoire, and 
placed under the instruction of Michelet. Unluckily for 
her, Jouslin was soon after dismissed from the director- 
ship of the Comédie Francaise, and Védel, who succeeded 
him, was soon plunged into so many quarrels with the 
company that he quite forgot the aid promised to the 
poor child. Her family was as poor as ever, and two 
more daughters and a son had meanwhile been added to 
their number. Her talents must be turned to some 
account, and she played at some of the minor theatres. 

It happened that Monsieur Poirson, the director of the 
Gymnase, was one evening present at a representation at 
the Chantereine, and saw our young tragedienne in the 
réle of “ Eriphile.” For some time the rose-water vaude- 
villes of Scribe had failed to attract the public, and the 
director of the Gymnase was looking about for some new 
attraction. He thought he had discovered it in the 
“Eriphile” of the Salle Chantereine, and sent for her to- 
his cabinet. She came, accompanied by her father. : 

“How much salary do you want, mademoiselle ?” ask- 
ed Poirson. 

Her father answed for her, in his guttural Jewish- 
French. 

“ Nouw falons teu» mille vrancs, gomme wr liard—Ve're 
vort two tousand vrancs, so good as von penny.” 

“You are worth more than that,” replied the consci- 
entious director. “T’ll give you three thousand, with an 
annual augmentation of a third more if your daughter 
succeeds at my theatre.” 

“ Drés pien! . Che signe dout te suite! Very goot! I 
sign right avay,” exclaimed the father, enchanted with 
his good fortune. © 

“And now,” continued Poirson, ‘‘ we must see under 
what name Mademoiselle shall appear on the bills. I 
won't have that of Eliza, at any rate.” 

Do you like my other name, Rachel, any better ?” 
asked the girl. ‘“ Monsieur Choron made me lay that 
aside when I was his pupil.” 

“How stupid! My cook’s name is Eliza. Rachel— 
that’s lucky! Keep that name and never give it up.” 

A new piece, fitted to display the talents of the débu- 
tante, was forthwith bespoke by the Gymnase. In three 
weeks the Vendéenne of Paul Duport was written and put 
in rehearsal. All the clap-traps of the press were em- 

lloyed to draw an audience to the first representation. 
The house was full, but the new piece was coldly received. 
Whether the fault was in the piece, the public, or herself, 
poor Rachel had not a shadow of success. Poirson was 
disheartened, and removed the play from the bills. 
Rachel was pronounced “a drag,” and only the most 
trifling parts were henceforth assigned to’her. In thea. 
trical phrase, she was “ planted.” 

She went to the Comédie Frangaise, and desired to 
speak with Védel. He was engaged, and refused to see 
her. She wrote to him, but received no reply. Michelet, 
her instructor at the Conservatoire, thought slightly of 
her talent, and would not aid her. Wearied and dis- 
heartened, she presented herself as a suppliant to Pro- 
vost, premier comique at the Thédtre Frangais. He sur- 
veyed her from head to foot for a moment, and then so- 
lemnly pronounced sentence. - 

“You're not tall enough for the stage, my dear. You 


.8hould go and sell flowers on the Boulevards.” 


Rachel had her revenge upon the comedian a while 
after. One evening she had achieved a grand success at 
the Thédtre Frangais. It rained bouquets till the stage 
was like a flower garden. Gathering ten or a dozen of 
them in her robe, she offered them to Provost with a 
mocking courtesy. 

“Will you buy my flowers, monsieur? You know you 
advised me to go and sell bouquets.” 

“ Come, come, Little Spiteful,” replied the lively come- 
dian, “embrace the false ice.” 


forlorn little Jewess could have had little heart for lively 
mots and repartees. Repulsed and abandoned by all, she 
betook herself, as a last resort, to Samson, celebrated at 
once as an author, an actor, and a man of taste. He 
listened to Rachel, at first with compassion, then with 
admiration. 

“‘ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, after having heard her 
magnificent declamation, “if I only had your voice, what 
miracles I could perform.” 

“Then,” said Rachel, “breathe your genius into my 
voice. Be my master.” 

Samson consented, and from that time undertook the 
direction of her studies. Hard experience had taught her. 
to be more docile than she had been with Saint-Aulaire. 
She resolutely abandoned, for the time being, all thoughts 
of comic parts, and studied only great tragic parts. She 
gave herself up unreservedly to the direction of her in- 
structor. It was indeed a marvellous voice into which’ 
Samson now breathed the inspiration of his genius. It 
was an instrument of boundless capacities, never failing 
to answer to the hand of the master who played upon it. 
Every modulation, every tone, of which he could only 
conceive, as the deaf old Beethoven conceived of his im- 
mortal harmonies, was produced clear, full, round, and un- 
failing, by his pupil. He had fulfilled her request—his 
genius spoke through her lips. She was the echo, not of 
what he said, but of what he thought. What he con- 
ceived she executed, with an amplitude and magnificence 
that surpassed even his conceptions. 

It would be unjust to imply that Rachel became a 
mere automaton, like the first love of Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis ; but the keen Parisian critics discovered, or affect- 
ed to discover, in all her great parts, indications of the 
training of her master. They said that she never fully 
comprehended the purport of her author until it was ex- 
plained to her by Samson; that he had to regulate her 
postures, her intonations, her movements, her gestures. 
Hence, every representation of a character was the fac- 
simile of every other. Not anote was varied, not a pos- 
ture was changed, not a gesture altered. The burst of 
fiery passion, the infinite wail of despair, the hiss of 
scorn and hate, had all been given in precisely the same 
manner time and time again, and always precisely as they 
were taught her by Samson. 

Védel by-and-by gained a brief respite from his quar- 
rels, and had leisure to remember his “ prodigy” of tho 
Salle Moliére. He profited by the occasion to procure 
the release of Rachel from her engagement at the Gym- 
nase, and attached her to the Thédtre Frangais, with a 
salary of four thousand francs for the first year. The bills 
soon after announced that Mademoiselle Rachel would 
appear as “Camille,” in Horace. 

It was in the heart of summer. Paris was scorched by 
an almost tropical heat. Everybody had gone into the 
country. By everybody, we must, of course, understand 
the world of fashion, literature, and art. But there were 
two or three exceptions to this universal hegira. One of 
these exceptions was the famous Doctor Véron, of the 
Constitutionnel, the maker of every reputation—if we may 
trust his own account—that has been achieved in France 
for the last score of years. This literary and artistic 
Warwick chanced to have remained in Paris. We must 
allow him to tell, in his own way, the story of what re- 
sulted from this. 

“On a beautiful summer evening, the 12th of June, 
1838,” says the Doctor, in his gossiping Memoirs, “ about 
8 or 9 o'clock, I went to the Théitre Francais, in search 
of shade and solitude. In the orchestra there were four 
spectators, all told; I made the fifth. My regard was 
drawn toward the stage by a strange physiognomy, full of 
expression, with a prominent forehead, black eyes, hidden 
in their orbits, and full of fire. This rested upon a body 
slender indeed, but with a kind of grace in posture, move- 
ment, and attitude. A voice, clear, sympathetic, and, 
above all, replete with intelligence, secured my attention, 
wearied as I was, and inclined to negligence rather than 
admiration. That strange physiognomy, that fiery eye, 
that slender body, that intelligent voice, was Mademoi- 
selle Rachel. She was making her first appearance as 
* Camille.” 

“The vivid and profound impression at once made 
upon me by the young e awoke some con- 
fused recollections. By dint of questioning my memory, 
I recalled a singular physiognomy playing the Vendéenne 
at the Gymnase. Then again I remembered a young girl 
poorly clad, and with great shoes on her feet, oe T had 
seen in the corridor of some place of amusement or other. 
Somebody asked her what she was doing there? and, to 
my great astonishment, she replied in a counter-tenor 
voice, and with perfect seriousness, ‘I am pursuing my 
studies.’ In Mademoiselle Rachel I recognized that regu- 
lar physiognomy of the Gymnase, and that poorly-clad 
young girl who was pursuing her studies. 

‘Alas for those,” moralizes the Doctor, “‘ who, in re- 

to the arts, knew not how either to admire or abhor. 
ictures, statues, monuments, singers, comedians, trage- 


the débit of her whom I already denominated 

‘ my little prodigy.” ‘That child, said I, when the three or 

four hundred clever souls who create public opinion in 
have j 
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Doctor was not the only notability who happened to 
ee remained in Paris = that eventful 12th of June. 
Merle, as we have seen, was there; and so was a greater 
than Merle. Jules Janin, the prince of critics—who 
could have thought it possible ?—had not gone to Dieppe; 
and, by a wonderful chance, he too happened to be in the 
theatre. Truly says Schiller, “The Gods never come 
singly.” baci. 

While the enraptured doctor was feasting his eyes 
upon his youthful prodigy, some one whispered to him 
that the great Jules Janin was in the green-room up 
stairs, stretched out at full length upon a sofa. He, too, 
had come to the theatre, probably in search of shade and 
solitude ; but had not, like Véron, sought them in front 
of the footlights. 

“Oh, Jove!” exclaimed the Doctor, darting up the 
stairs four steps at a stride, and dashing like a hurricane 
upon the lazy critic. ; 

“Miserable man!’ he gasped, “you are not in the 
salle.” 

“No; I detest the Russian steam baths.” 

“ But don’t you know what has happened ?” 

* Well, what has happened ?” 

“ Duchesnois and Raucourt have come to life again.” 

* What have they done that for ?” 

“No blasphemy! Follow me!” 

*¢ Whither ?” 

‘Into one of the boxes.” 

“ Miséricorde! And the heat!” 

“ No heat should be enough to keep you away !” 

So saying the intrepid Doctor seized the great critic by 
the collar, dragged him off by main force, and planted 
him in a box, saying, as he pointed to the stage— 

“ Strike, but hear me!” 

Jules heard, not the Doctor, but Rachel, and pardoned 
the violence that had been committed. Forthwith he 
published a critique upon Rachel in the Débats ; the Con- 
stitutionnel was not silent; and thus, there, and then— 
unless Doctor Véron greatly over-estimates his own share 
in the matter—the fame and fortune of the tragédienne 
were secured. Only imagine what would have been the 
consequence had Véron not been impressed with the ori- 
ginal idea of seeking shade and solitude in the theatre; 
or suppose Merle had chanced to have gone to Trouville, 
and Janin to Dieppe—as the chances were a hundred to 
one would have been the case. “What would have be- 
come of Rachel ?”? We may fancy that we hear the doc- 
tor say, “ Why, the two or three men who direct the four 
or five hundred clever souls who create public opinion in 
Paris would not have praised Rachel; the four or five 
hundred would not have heard her and have passed favor- 
able judgment upon her; and the poor Jewess would have 
been pronounced ‘a drag’ at the Comédie Frangaise, as 
she had been at the je? 

What a self-sufficient race the critics are. They perch 
themselves upon public opinion with an air as complacent 
as that of the fly upon the locomotive, who imagines that 
the train cannot move without him. 

Be the cause what it may, Rachel had no more failures. 
The critics, great and small, of course took all the credit 
to themselves. Rachel went to thank Jules Janin for his 
laudatory critiques; but she could not refrain from add- 
ing that she was now, in her triumph, the same that she 
had been when she failed, a year before, at the Gymnase. 
“I know that,” responded the critic, with a laugh, imply- 
ing that it was the presence or absence of his favor@Ble 
‘ notice, and not the merit of the actress, that made all the 
difference between failure and success. ; 

Rachel had now an opportunity of appearing in the 
characters of the classic tragedy which she had studied so 
long. Besides “Camille,” she played, within a few 
months, “Emilie” in Cinna, “Hermione” in Andro e, 
“Eriphile” in Iphigénie en Aulide—the part in which she 
had attracted the admiration of Poirson at the Salle 
Chanteraine—and “ Monime” in Mithridate. . In all these 
she had met with unbounded success. The theatre was 
crowded nightly ; no Doctor Véron would now seek for 
solitude in front of the footlights. In a single month she 
added a hundred thousand francs to the receipts of the 

. The old members of the company grew jealous 
of the new favorite. Though they were temporary gain- 
ers by her success, they feared for the future. They com- 
plained that at the — Francaise — — crush- 
ed out by tragedy, and every permanent interest sacri- 
ficed to mans omen an on the part of the pub- 
lic. Rachel would soon become aware how indispensable 
she was, and there would be no end to her exactions. 
“She enriches us now, only to rain us hereafter.” 

For one reason or another, the critics took part with 

company. The favorite had not borne her honours 
an dead set was made against her. Jules 
Janin “ repented that he had created Rachel,” as he pro- 
fanely phrased it, and resolved to destroy her. 

An occasion for attack soon ted itself. It was 

out that Rachel was about to add another part to 
réles, This was “ Roxane” in Bajazet, which play 
‘was announced for November 23. This occasion was fix- 
ed upon for the grand attack. The small critics followed 
in the wake of the great ones. Rachel was prejudged. 
Hostilities commenced before the curtain rose. 

** You'll see a fine tumble,” said one.—“ y 

*Rorane’! what an absurdity.”—‘ That Védel hasn’t a 

le of brains !”—‘ She'll be detestable !”—* Atro- 
Cious, you should rather say!””—“ She'll be hissed down!” 
—* We'll hiss her down!” Such were the 


Te. 
marks that passed from one conspirator to another. 

She was coldly received. The ap- 
planse to which she was accustomed, and which had 


cheered her on, was wanting. One whispered, another 
smiled, all seemed eager to annoy the poor child. The 
prophecy of failure almost worked ont its own fulfilment. 
She was disconcerted, and failed to do full justice to 
herself. 

“ Ah, pardieu ! you've made a pretty piece of business,” 
cried Janin, triumphantly, to Védel, whom he perceived 
at a distance. “Carpentras, my dear fellow, Carpentras!” 

The next day Rachel, all in tears, went to the great 
critic, and endeavoured to appease him. It was all in 
vain. 

“You won’t listen to anything. You will have your 
own way,” he said. ‘ You were miserable, and miserable 
you always will bo in ‘ Roxane.’” 

But tho critics did not have it all their own way. Ba- 
jazet was snnounced for repetition. Rachel know, this 
time, what she had to expect. The second representation 
was a complete triumph. At the third, the doors of the 
theatre were almost taken by storm; after that there 
could be no doubt of success, and the enemy gave up the 
contest. It wasa hard fight, but Rachel came out con- 
queror. 

The romance of Rachel’s life may be said to conclude 
here; for she had made a reputation which could never 
be taken from her, and, in spite of some appearances 
which for such an actress were failures, her career be- 
came, on the whole, one of continuons success. Should 
the reader wish to peruse a detailed catalogue of her 
achievements, her attempts, her triumphs, and her occa- 
sional defeats, he will find! them succinctly set forth, 
with the criticisms of her contemporaries, in Les Reines 
de la Rampe, recently published in Paris; but we can as 
little afford to occupy space with these somewhat dry de- 
tails as could the compilers of that volume with the ro- 
mantic episodes in Rachel’s career, which they dismiss in 
some four or five meagre pages. 

By assiduous labour Rachel gradually built up a fortune. 
She was determined that she and hers should never want, 
and underwent enormous fatigues in making a solid pro- 
vision for the future. We may adduce, as an example, 
her tour through the French provinces and the Channel 
Isles in 1849, in the course of which she gave, within 
ninety-four days, seventy-four representations at thirty- 
five different places. What constitution could have sup- 
ported such fatigue? Already she received serious warn- 
ings from nature, and would awake of a morning with 
her lips convulsively agitated, the palms of her hands 
moist, and her eyes swimming. But in spite of this she 
pursued her task without relaxation: and when she re- 
turned from her Russian campaign, in 1853, bringing back 
£16,000 as the profit of her expedition, she forgot the 
cost at which she had purchased this fortune. 

In 1855 she started for America, with considerable re- 
luctance, but urged by the prospect of securing more 
wealth for her family. “I may leave my bones there,” 
she said; “but what would you? I go there for my 
family.” 

It will no doubt be interesting to the reader to behold 
a portrait of Rachel from an Anglo-Saxon point of view: 
we therefore make no excuse for reprinting the following 
American critique upon the French actress :— 

“ As we write, she has appeared in four characters, 
which touch the extreme limits of her range of persona- 
tions. That she achieved a triumphant success, in spite 
of obstacles which would seem insuperable, it is now too 
late to say, otherwise than as recording a known and re. 
cognized fact. 

,‘* All strong emotion naturally tends to express itself in 
arhythmic form. Our English blank verse is hence an 
appropriate vehicle for tragedy. Our perception of fitness 
is not shocked at the measured flow of the speech of 
Hamlet, Othello, or Lady Macbeth. Had their words 
arranged themselves in a simple prosaic form, we should 
instinctively feel that something was wanting. The 
rhythmic tendency of deep passion or emotion is more 
universal than we are apt to suppose. In the impassioned 
scenes of our great novelists, the collocation of words 
and the flow of sentences is far more nearly allied to the 
blank verse of Shakspeare than to the proso of Swift or 
Cobbett. 

‘In the French classic tragedy, this is carried to an un- 
natural excess. It might not appear incongruous that one 
should recite the passion of another in rhymed Alexan- 
drines. But we can never avoid the sense of incongruity 
when we see two personages burning with rage, glowing 
with love, or tortured by remorse, spouting at each other 
in formal couplets, each of which is the exact pattern of 
all the others; the one dutifully completing the verse 
which the other has left unfinished at the close of his 
speech, even to the capping of the rhyme—all this, too, 
in the very tempest and whirlwind of passion. 

No English actor, we venture to affirm, could hope to 
achieve fame in the rhyming tragedies of Nat Lee or 
Dryden ; yet it is by her large utterance of the long- 
drawn Alexandrines of Corneille and Racine that Rachel 
has produced a more profound sensation than actress ever 
produced before. Were there a French Shakspeare, or an 
English Rachel, what would the world not have seen ? 

“We were first tosee Rachel in ‘ Camille,’ the part in 
which her earliest triumph was won. a _ 

fortitude, though not without yawning, the audience 
Peecloted? at the long opening comedy. For a while 
those who knew no French found some interest in scan- 
ning the three sisters of Rachel. That buxom, ronged, 
vol looking woman of forty was Sarah, who with 
the little Rachel had once wearily through the 








ica and Paris. But thoro was in her n< 
that met anticipations of the great tragédienne ; 


and as little in the aspect of the clever ‘ Lia’ or the brisk 
little ‘Dinah.’ The acting was certainly clover, but it 
was endured rather than enjoyed, even by those who un- 
derstood the piece. 

“The curtain at length rose upon Horace. ‘ Sabine’ and 
‘Julie,” in blue and saffron tunics, discoursed through 
a long scene of the affairs of Romeand Alba. The books 
of the play told those who did not otherwise know it, 
when the scene drew to a close. A hush of anticipation 
crept over the auditory, for in another moment Rachel 
would enter. Vague, half-told rumours of a hanghtiness 
overtopping that of Semiramis, of a profligacy deeper 
than that of Messalina, had been coupled with her name. 
It had been said that within her burned fires as unholy as 
those that consumed her own‘ Phaedra’; that the de- 
bauched old French drama afforded no characters wicked 
enough to give scope to her powers, and that new ones of 
surpassing enormity had to be invented for her; and it 
was darkly whispered that she had but to look within her 
heart and act; that the death-scene in Adrienne was 
studied by the bedsides of the dying in the hospital, as 
Parrhasius painted his picture from a crucified slave. 
No one fully believed any of these tales; but these half. 
beliefs entered largely into tho popular idea of Rachel. 
Men looked to see in her at least the original of the 
tremendous ‘Vashti’ of Currer Bell—a creature of evil 
forces, with HELI graved on her haughty brow. 

“ Every event eagerly anticipated, when it finally comes, 
seems a surprise. Before any one was fully aware, a 
figure draped in white, every fold falling with sculpture. 
like grace, stood almost in the centre of the stage. It 
filled the scene. The eye rested upon nothing else but 
Rachel. Where was the demon of the imagination ? 
Where the possessed torn by seven devils? Not sureiy 
in that slender form; not in the lines of that strangely 
beautiful face ; not in those flexible lips; not in those 
haunting supernatural eyes ; not in those movements, the 
embodiment of all that is graceful and noble; not in the 
tones of that voice, burdened and thrilling with unutter- 
able emotion. The revulsion was complete. Long before 
that woeful ‘ Hélas !’ which closes her first brief speech, 
had been uttered, the triumph of Rachel was assured. 

“ As the agony of the play evolved, she bore all in tri- 
umph with her. The gleam of hope excited by the re- 
membrance of the oracular response, 

‘To Curiatius shalt thou be conjoin’d, 
And ne’er be sover'd by ill fate,’ 

died away from her face, and all was involved in deeper 
gloom. She stood the representative of the Roman wo- 
man, only regarded as the mother of the children of tho 
state. The lying intent of the oracle becomes apparent ; 
brother and lover go forth to mortal combat. When 
tidings are brought that her brothers are slain, and that 
her lover survives, the pathos of herexclamation, ‘O mes 
fréres !’ inspired every heart with a new sense of tho 
capacities of the human voice to paint emotion. Tho 
triumph of representation was achieved in the closing 
scenes, when, crushed and overwhelmed by the loss of her 
lover, she totters to the chair. Every nerve and sinow is 
racked to its utmost tension. Torture, agony, despair, 
writhe in every gesture. The unyielding Alexandrines of 
the poet are melted down in the fiery furnace of her woe, 
and seem to become, as they are gasped forth from her 
lips, the only fitting form in which her emotion could be 
uttered. The closing imprecation against Rome bursts 
out as free and reckless in its sweep as the wonderful 
curse upon Venice in Marino Faliero. 

“We can conceive no greater power of impersonation 
than that of Rachel in ‘Camille.’ Every motion, every 
gesture, every posture, every tone, has been studied till it 
is reproduced with absolute perfection. Could she bo 
frozen into marble at any moment, she would be a moro 
perfect statue than sculptor ever chiselled. If she re- 
peats herself in each representation, it is because she has 
attained absolute perfection, and any change would bo 
for the worse. Yet in all this, we are gravely told, she is 
but a puppet moved by the genius of another. If it were 
80, it would be the greatest psychological wonder the 
world has ever beheld.” 

Nevertheless, Rachel is declared by her own country- 
men to have reaped neither fame nor profit from this 
expedition, her only real success having been the Mar- 
seillaise, which people came to hear, and retired imme- 
diately after, leaving the poetry of Corneille and Racine 
to be delivered to empty benches. 

Sad, exhausted (we quote Les Reines de la Rampe), the 
tragedian quitted this inhospitable land: the germ of her 
malady was already developed, and she sought vainly the 
re-establishment of her health from the sun of Egypt. 

Her medical advisers recommended residence in the 
south of France, whither she came, and accepted the hos- 
pitality of M. Sardou, at the village of Cannes, in a valley 
planted with orange and citron trees, which opened upon 
the Mediterranean. She arrived there on tho 15th of 
September, 1857, and died on the third of January fol- 
lowing, in the Jewish faith, despite the rumours of her 
abjuration ; but her two sons, by her wish, have been edu- 
cated as Christians. Her body was removed to Paris, and 
interred there, amid a great concourse of dramatic, ar- 
tistic, and literary mourners. 








Westey said that “ten thousand cares were no more 
weight to his mind than ten thousand hairs were to his 
head.” Was it he or Whitfield who, on being asked 
whether a man was answerable for bad thoughts, replied, 
“T cannot help the birds flying over my head, but I can 





| prevent their making nests in my hair.” 




















































































































SPECTRES IN POETRY AND FICTION. 


! I.—INTRODUCTION.—BIBLICAL APPARITIONS. 


I wAvE a great liking for the ghostly—I mean in fiction. 
T never saw a ghost t under the conditions in which 
my own is at present clothed, lodged, and invested, when 
I have no ¢ objection to them, especially if they 
sppeee in the shape of pretty girls ‘and good fellows. 

‘ossibly, if I were to encounter a real bond fide disem- 
bodied ghost, he, she, or it (ghosts, I presume, are of both 
sexes, and occasionally of none, though I never read of a 
spectral eunuch) might cure me of all curiosity on the 
subject of ghostly habite and peculiarities, But the only 
attempt which I made to acquire practical information 
about them, visiting @ spiritual medium, proving a 
dismal failure, lam yet in doubt how I should be affected 
by ghostly society—whether it would prove congenial ‘or 
otherwise. Probably I shall continue to be so for a good 
while. Any ghost who considers this di tful, and 
fs desirous of a personal explanation, will find my ad- 
Gress at the office of the Musical Monthly. 

That doesn’t prevent me from being fond of the ghostly 
in fiction, as I set out with remarking. In fact, I read all 
the ghost stories that come in my way. And lately 
there appears tohave been a prevailing tasteamongliterary 
gentlemen for gratifying me, by writing them. Black- 
wood ted one full of power and intensity, though 
I'think inartistically crowded with conceptions, as well 
as yg to other critical objections. Once a Week had re- 
cently & supernatural story on the same splendidly 
i native theme; and All The Year Round has trotted 
out “a Physician’s Ghost” more than once. Evidently 

ral stock is looking up in the literary market. As 
t say in America of cotton, ghosts “is riz’ (pecu- 
=" Hence, J am going to gossip at length on the 
subject. 

Most folks like ghost stories. I pity the few—if there 
be any so foolishly wise—who don’t, and never expect to 
lose my inclination for such (stories, not a They 
address the inative and ulative side of us, the 
spiritual half of our nature. can we help being in- 
terested by that which pretends to offer some sort of in- 
formation as to our future conditions of existence—some 
peep-hole into that strange shadow-land into which we 
are all journeying, into which so many have preceded us ? 
How resist a desire to indulge in are arg Mare age | PA 
ghost story stirs up all sorts of fancies in the brains of 
imaginative persons; sets them asking questions for the 
thousandth time which they never expect to be able to 
answer, which probably a thousand hence will be 
as near solution as now. One may be well convinced of 
— yet unable to resist the fascination of dwelling on 
them. 

What constitutes a good ghost ? Leigh Hunt 
can tell you better than I. I quote his definition, written 





forty years ago. And here let me say I am going to avail 
myself of both poets and story- Hers yep raw this 
this chapter—or, rather, these chapters, for the subject 


will readily expand itself beyond the limits of one 
section, and I my ghosts too much not to allow 
them plenty of elbow-room. Readers familiar with the 
stories I shall tell and comment upon will not quarrel 
with me, I am sure; those unfamiliar may be obliged 
tome. Iremember very well in my earl arpa tye og 
how annoying it was to meet some half-told , the 
author impertinently taking it for granted that I must 
know all about it, If I fall into error, I would rather 
risk one of the cgpaite nature. 

Listen to Leigh Hunt :— 

* A ghost story, to be a ers one, shonld unite as 
much as possible objects such as they are in life with a 

atural spirit. And to be a perfect one—at least, 

to add to the utility of excitement a moral utility— 
it should ly some great sentiment, something t 
comes out of the next world to remind us of our duties in 


“In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 

aerate 4 trembling, which made all 
« came me an whic 

my bones to hae, ; 
“Then a spirit passed before my face: the hair of my 
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Book of Job (I have heard that the Swedenborgians con- 
sider it the only portion preserved of an antediluvian 
Bible), is as grandly appropriate in his employment of the 
supernatural as he isin the conduct of the whole sublime 
drama. ‘ 

In all poetry there is no more appalling introduction of 
the supernatural than this vision of Eliphaz. I cannot 
but think that the grave-measured English of our vulgate 
must do it something like justice in translation. Let us 
look into it. The felicitous employment of the word 
“thing” and “secretly” in the first verse quoted ; the so- 
lemn, sonorous music of the second, which its bit of in- 
voluntary rhythm seems to intensify to the extremest 
degree, the rhymed words sounding, to my thinking, like 
two strokes on a deep-toned midnight bell; the over- 
powering terror depicted with Homeric terseness and 
daring—terror which affects the physical frame of the 
beholder to its foundation ; the simple, effective announce. 
ment of the awful Presence—its more awful vagueness; 
the pause and then the message—all this is poetry of the 
highest order. Thinking of it, and of equally fine pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, I cannot wonder that Milton 
ranked the poetry of the Bible higher than that of Greece 
or Rome. When Voltaire, ridiculing Solomon’s Anacre- 
ontics, sneeringly observed that “a Jew wasn’t expected 
to write like Virgil,” (!) did he ever think of the sublimity 
of the Book of Job or Isaiah ? 

Much as the Hebrew writings, and especially the pro- 
phecies, abound in visions, thero is, if I recollect rightly, 
but one other positive apparition spoken of in the Old 
Testament—that of Samuel, raised by the Witch of Endor. 
Told with true biblical vigour and simplicity, it is, how- 
ever, nowise so awful a spectre as that seen by Eliphaz. 

** And he said unto her, ‘What form is he of?’ And 
she said ‘An old man cometh up, and he is covered with a 
mantle” And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and he 
stooped with his face to the ground.” 

The words italicized render the passage very effective. 
Yet I confess I am rather interested in it from its having, 
in connection with an illustration in “old Stackhouse’s 
Bible” (which illustration I am pretty sure I have seen), 
formed one of the “ night-fears” of Charles Lamb. “ Oh! 
that old man covered with a mantle!” writes Elia. “It 
was he (Stackhouse) who dressed up for me a hag that 
nightly sat upon my pillow—a sure bedfellow when my 
aunt or maid was far from me.” I believe many children 
of thoughtful or nervous temperament have suffered 
under similar terrors, especially if brought up “ seriously” 
as it is called. I recollect riencing a shuddering fas- 
cination for a certain picture in our family Bible. It was 
in the book of Job, and represented the patient man of 
Uz reclining with really superfluous composure, not to 
say complacency, in the clutches of five or six muscular 
Michael-Angelesque-looking devils; the text, it need not 
be said, affording no grounds whatever for such portray- 
ment. Notwithstanding my dread of the picture, I used 
to think that the devils must have been greatly aggra- 
vated by Job’s taking their attentions so very calmly. 

But to return to our apparitions— 

On second thoughts, however, we will break off here, 
I propose an irruption into the ghost-land of classic fic- 
tion ing over the supernatural in the Testament for 
obvious reasons), and introducing the spectres of Homer 
and Virgil towards the tail of a chapter would not be 
treating them with proper respect. 


II.—GHOST-LAND IN HOMER AND VIRGIL. 


Let us emulate the example of that veracious traveller, 
Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, in the island of Glubbdubdrib, by 
calling up the ghosts of antiquity. Not with an object 
akin to that of Swift’s terrible satire, the degradation of 
humanity, but for the purpese of enjoying what the poets 
have said about them. 

Homer, of course, claims our first attention. The 

old poet who, like Dante, has left a complete pic- 
ture of his idea of creation, 

“ From heaven, through all the world, to hell,” 

(as Goethe conducted his “ Faust”), deals largely in the 
supernatural and o. The mythology, though 
coming under the former head, lies outside of the scope 
of my subject. The ghostly I proceed to pay my re- 

to. 


There is but one spectre proper in the Tliad, that of 

Patroclus, which, in the commencement of book 23, ap- 

to Achilles. The hero, after his furious assault on 

, resulting in the death of Hector, has, still gloomy 

with rage and hate, retired to the sea-shore, and, sage | 
and blood-stained, fallen asleep. Let old Chapman te 

the rest; he renders this passage much more minutely 

than Pope: 
“Then of his wretched friend 








cisely as possible, doing, however, full justice to the ro- 
mantic and poetical. passages by quotation. 

Ulysses, then, whom I have always considered syno- 
nymous with Sindbad the Sailor (the adventures in the 
cave of Polypheme are closely paralleled by those of Sind- 
bad and his companions in his third voyage, where they 
put out the one eye of the cannibal-monster with red-hot 
spits)—Ulysses, then, by the counsel of the enchantress 
Circe, resolves to visit Tartarus, there to consult the spirit 
of Tiresias as to his future fortunes. The goddess gives 
him advice and directions. He is to take no guide, nor 
trouble himself with steering his vessel; the Spirit of the 
North* shall waft him beyond the utmost bounds of ocean 
to “a little shore,” where he will find a consecrated wood 
of ‘‘tall firs and sallows.” There he is to 

“ Cast anchor in the gulfs, and go alone 

To Pluto’s dark house, where to Acheron 

Cocytus runs and Pyriphiegethon, 

Cocytus born of Styx ; and where a rock 

Of both the met floods bears the sounding shock,” 
there to dig a trench “a cnbit round” and perform solemn 
sacrifice to and invocation of the mames of the dead. 
Forthwith he embarks. The description of the voyage is 
fine and sombre, befitting such an expedition, The first 
lines read like a passage in Dante: 

* All day our sails stood tothe wind, and‘made 

Our voyage prosp’rous. SUN THEN SET, AND SHADE 

ALL WAYS OBSCURING, On the bounds we fell 

Of deep Oceanus, where people dwell 

Where a perpetual cloud obscures outright, 

To whom the cheerful sun never sends light, 

Nor when he mounts the star-sustaining heaven, 

Nor when he stoops earth and sets up the even, 

But night holds fix’d wings, feather’d all with banes,t 

Above those most unblest Cimmerians.” 

Arrived at the fatal shore, the trench is dug, and the 
sactifice offered. Itconsists of honey mixed with wine, 
sweet wine, water, flour, prayer,and sheep. As the blood 
of the slaughtered animals pours into: the trench, the 
ghosts begin to rise out of the infernal flood, and to throng 
about Ulysses: 

“There cluster’d°then 
Youths and their wives, much-suffering aged men, 
Soft, tender virgins, that but new came there 
By timeless death, and green their sorrows were. 
There men at arms with armours all embrued, 
Wounded with lances, and with falchions hew’d, 
In numbers up and down the ditch did stalk, 
And threw unmeasured cries about their walk, 
So horrid that a bloodless fear surprised 
My daunted spirits.” 

The apparitions are all attracted by the blood, and only 
withheld from quaffing it by the hero’s drawn sword. The 
first spirit he recognizes is that of a youth of his own 
crew, who has broken his neck, when drunk, at Circe’s 
island. Like the ghost of Patroclus, before mentioned, 
it craves the rites of sepulture. The apparition of his 
mother next accosts him ; though affected at her appear- 
ance, he yet refuses to allay her thirst for the sanguineous 
stream, until the shade of Tiresias has partaken of it. 
Subsequently trying to embrace her, and failing, he is in- 
formed that Proserpine, 

“ Our most equal queen, 
Will mock no solid arms with empty shade,' 
Nor suffer empty shades again to invade 
Flesh, bone, and nerves; ‘nor will defraud the fire 
Of his last dues, that soon as spirits expire, 
And leave the white bone, are his native right, 

* When like a dream the soul assumes her flight.” 

One by one the spirits are allowed to taste the blood, 
and become communicative. The ghosts of demigods 
and heroes, of Ulysses’ ancestors, of his old companions 
in arms, appear and address him, some with prophecy, 
some with information, Achilles and Patroclus are seen 
together, as in life; and the former, in response to Ulysses’ 
eulogizing his fame and glory, responds by declaring that 
he would rather be a living peasant—the drudge of a 
peasant—than a mighty chief in a world of shadows— 
saying which, with his friend he walks sadly off to the 
fields of asphodel. When Ajax Telamon appears—he 
who committed self-murder because the arms of Achilles 
were adjudged to Ulysses rather than to himself—the 
“‘much.enduring” voyager addresses him eagerly and 
apologetically. Ajax answers not a word, but, resentful 
after death, stalks away gloomily. 

Forcing his way, sword in hand, throngh “ the press of 
shadows,” Ulysses subsequently witnesses the tortures of 
Tartarus, retreating only when the sounds, the sights, the 
“throng of clustering ghosts” become so terrifying as to 
appal him with a fear that the ’s head might rise 
and petrify him to stone. Thus this highly poetio 
book of the Odyssey. 

In the 24th—the last—we get another glimpse of the 
ghostly of a similar character. The souls of Penelope's 
wooers, despatched by Ulysses and Telemachus, are con- 
veyed by Mercury to Hades. Here are a couple of fine 
mystic verses from a ballad-metre translation of Magnin : 
T introduce them by way of contrast to Chapman :— 

“The ghosts by Lenca’s rock had gone 
Over the ocean streams; 

And they had pass’d on through the gate of the sun, 
And the slumbrous land of dreams; 

And onward thence to the verdant mead, 





© This idea of locating hell in the north, came down from the classic 
tothe medieval ages. Chaucer’s fiend, in the Friar’s Tale, on being 
asked by the rascally Summoner where he lives, replies: 
“ Par in the north countree, 
Where I hope some time I shall see thee.” 


+ Ms, evils, mischances; in altusion to the baneful character of the 
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Arrived, they join the heroic shades introduced in the 
former book, and are present at a conversation between 
the spirits of Achilles and Agamemnon, in which the for- 
mer laments the cruel fate which took off so renowned a 
chieftain as the King of Men, while Agamemnon, in reply, 
contrasts his own treacherous and unhonoured death with 
the gallant fall of Achilles in the field, and relates the 
unexampled fanereal honours paid to his remains. 

Evidently the pagan of Homer’s day regarded the 
spirit-land, even the Elysian side of it, as a shadowy un- 
real state of existence, nowise comparable to flesh and 
blood life. We see it through the golden mediums of ro- 
mance and poetry, omitting the materialism and terror of 
it. At best, Homer’s gods were but Epicureans, 

“Lying beside their nectar, careless of mankind.” 

How exquisitely has this been discriminated in the last 
verse of Tennyson’s “ Lotos-Eaters,” to which I here re- 
fer my readers. 

From Homer to Virgil is a descent, but a natural one. 
The Roman poet introduces the apparition of the dead 
Hector finely in the second book of the Aineid. It is the 
night of the sack of Troy, and Aineas the narrator. I 
quote Dryden’s version, from memory, mentioning this in 
case of error: 

“Twas now the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toil, our minds with cares : 
Great Hector’s ghost before my sight appears ; 
Shrouded in blood he stood, and bathed in tears, 
Such as when, by the fierce Pelides slain, 
coursers dragged him o’er the plain. 

m were his feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
Through the bored holes ; his body black with dust ; 
His hair and beard were clotted, stiff with gore: 

The ghastly wounds he for his country bore 

Now stream’d afresh. . . . . 

I wept to see the visionary man; 

And, while my trance continued, thus began :———” 

Very appropriate, too, is the warning delivered by the 
apparition, followed by the “ horrid din of arms” and the 
raging conflagration which proclaims the fall of the 
“ heaven-defended ” city. 

In imitation of Homer, Virgil takes his hero to hell, 
though by a different and, I think, less imaginative road 
than the ocean voyage of Ulysses. Atneas is impelled to 
it by a vision of his father Anchises. After conferring 
with the Cumean sybil, and securing the mystic golden 
bough as a present to Proserpine, he descends to the 
nether world, accompanied by the priestess. It is en- 
tered by a deep cave, fenced by gloomy woods, and the 
black lake Avernus, over which no bird is enabled to wing 
its flight, in consequence of itsdeadly exhalations. Here 
appropriate sacrifice is offered to the infernal deities. 
From thence Aineas marches on, sword in hand, following 
the Sybil, through dreary shades, past many fine, fan- 
tastic, and ghastly fancies, to the Tartarean flood, over 
which they are ferried by Charon, in company with a 
crowd of ghosts. Landing on the sedgy, slimy shore op- 
posite, they encounter the three-headed dog Cerberus, 
who is quieted by a cake flung to him by the prophetess. 
Aneas, at the gate of the infernal kingdom, overhears the 
wailings of newly-dead babes, of persons who have suf- 
fered death wrongfully, of suicides, on all of whom Minos 
passes judgment. Arriving at the Mournful Fields, among 
other unhappy and memorable shades he recognizes that 
of Dido, who has killed herself in consequence of his 
desertion. She will not speak to him. This Virgil did 
in imitation of Homer’s making Ajax disdain to reply -to 
Ulysses, just as he killed Palinurus in emulation of the 
fate of Elpenor, whose ghost Ulysses recognizes first of 
all the phantoms seen in Hades. Anon Atneas beholds 
and confers with the spirits of deceased heroes, surveys 
the tortures and tortured of the infernal regions, and 
enters Pluto’s palage, where his father’s ghost instructs 
him in the Eleusinian mysteries, and shows him the glo- 
rious race of heroes which is to form his posterity. Virgil 
does not forget, however, as Leigh Hunt remarks, “to in- 
sinuate his disbelief in Tartarus” and the popular religion, 
by dismissing Atneas and the Sybil through the ivory gate 
—the passage of false visions. 

With which wholesome intimation of incredulity I leave 
him, and this head of my subject. 


III.—GHOSTS OF MODERN FICTION. 


From Homer and Virgil to Matt Lewis is a consider- 
able descent, yet I am going to make it. Only a volume 
devoted to the supernatural—a fat one too—would 
exhaust it. Ishould like the task well enough, and if any 
publisher be desirous of bringing out Ghosts, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern, let him send me proposals. Such 
a book ought to sell, as people like to be frightened. But 
more than a few sample ghosts would have no right to 
Claim admission in this essay. I don’t intend to unfold a 
shroud once-a-month, or to serve up to my readers a 
death’s-head as a piéce de resistance; and this chapter 
must conclude my foray into the realms of the super- 


That word, death’s-head, brings me back to my present 
starting-point—Matt Lewis. He was the caput mortuum 
of fiction fifty years ago—the rawhead-and-bloody-bones 
of the last generation. 

Our fathers and mothers had grown tired of Mrs. Ann 
Radcliffe, of her gloomy forests, ruined castles, mysterious 
monks, villanous nobles, secret subterranean passages, 
ghosts which turn out to be no ghosts, and lamps which 








fellow in private life, but on paper he revelled in horrors 
—horrors of the grossest order, two-thirds of which are 
now forgotten. He dieted the public to surfeiting with 
monks who fall in love with the devil in the shape of a 
beautifal woman (not an uncommon experience, perhaps) ; 
spectral bleeding nuns, who insist on embracing young 
gentlemen nocturnally ; skeleton knights, who come from 
their graves with worms creeping in and out of their eye- 
sockets (!) to carry off perjured ladies; little gray men, 
who feed cannibalistically on human hearts ; lovely girls 
shipwrecked on islands inhabited by devils of free-love 
principles—with much more of an equally puerile and 
pork-choppy description. I can only call to mind one 
really good ghastly fancy of Lewis. It is in The Monk, 
where the beautiful devil-woman, Matilda, raises the 
arch-enemy of mankind to purchase Anselmo’s soul. A 
great fire is kindled, which burns pyramidically towards 
the roof of a vault ; but the more intensely the fire burns, 
the more icily cold the atmosphere becomes, until the 
monk’s blood is fairly congealed by it. Out of this frigid 
flame the Evil One steps. There is something extremely 
ghastly and appropriate in thus reversing the laws of na- 
ture in connection with fire and warmth. But it isan 
exceptional instance. Lewis’s horrors are generally vul- 
gar, and his ghosts ridiculous. 

Scott ended all this, as he did an infinite amount of 
literary rubbish of all sorts, by supplying a thousand 
times better article. Yet, though the supernatural pre- 
sented great attractions to him, he did comparatively little 
in it. Perhaps the public had had enough of it; possibly 
his shrewd, clear, Scotch sense dominated over his ima- 
gination. For though he delights to weave into the web 
of his brilliant stories the superstitions of the various 
ages and lands in which they are laid, indeed rarely 
omits to do so, yet, like Mrs. Radcliffe, he generally ex- 
plains everything, brings all within the pale of the na- 
tural. ‘ The Monastery, the only great exception, was con- 
sidered something of a failure at the time of its appear- 
ance ; its good-natured author modestly apologizes for 
the introduction of the White Lady of Avenel in the 
preface to The Abbot, which novel he offers as a sequel, 
hoping it may be more favorably received. In his poetry, 
however, he allowed himself freer licence. What he 
could do in prose, when so pleased, may be seen in the 
little story of the Tapestried Chamber. There are few 
ghosts in fiction more terrible and unearthly than the 
horrible hag in the sacque, who, at midnight, squats upon 
the soldier’s bed and stares him out of countenance. Sir 
Walter’s Demonology and Witchcraft, a complete thing of 
its kind, and containing a fine collection of ghost stories, 
shows how well “ up” he was in the subject. 

I pass over other names—some illustrious ones—and 
come to those of the present day, of whom I shall in- 
stance half-a-dozen Ghost-raisers. 

Rookwood, Ainsworth’s first and best novel, contains 
some good ghostly ballads, but that is all. His horrors 
are rather melodramatic than imaginative. He has dealt 
wholesale in them, resuscitated the dead, fixed men spell- 
bound to the earth, set witches flying through the murky 
midnight air on broomsticks, made ghosts walk noctur- 
nally round scaffolds; in short, availed himself of most 
conventional and traditional superstitions, especially those 
affecting sorcery. But Hawthorne’s single sketch of 
“ Goodman Brown,” embodying the dark terrible side of 
New England belief in witchcraft, is worth all that 
Ainsworth has written. 

Bulwer, trying everything in fiction, has attempted the 
ghostly in Harold, in the Pilgrims of the Rhine, in Zanoni, 
it may be in other novels. The lastis unquestionably the 
best. All are highly wrought, but not of the first order of 
merit, excepting that scene in Zanoné where Glyndon en- 
counters the “‘ Dweller on the Threshold.” That is splen- 
didly imagined. But Bulwer is always the man of culture 
rather than of natural endowment and sympathy, and 
this, odd as the assertion may seem, is quite evident in 
his incursions into the supernatural. 

Marryat, a capital story-teller, has wrought out of the 
sailor superstition of the “ Flying Dutchman” a good 
ghostly novel. There is one fancy, that of the Phantom 
Ship passing right through a real vessel, which is mar- 
vellously telling. I have not read the book for years, yet 
I recollect this scene with singular distinctness, always 
an indication of success on the part of an author. But 
Marryat had no more right to end the cruise of the spec- 
tral Vanderdecken (though it made a good conclusion to 
his story) than Sue had to kill off the Wandering Jew. 
The blasphemous Dutch skipper will still be visible to the 
eye of nautical superstition, in stormy weather, beating 
about with all his sails set “till the day of Judgment,” 
and the doomed shoe-maker of Jerusalem will still pursue 
his weary journey for all the novelist’s doings. 

Ingoldsby’s horrors are generally revolting, in spite— 
perhaps because of—the jocularity indulged in, in setting 
them forth. Cutting throats, and chopping up bodies a 
la Greenacre, are not such intri funny transactions 
that we like to joke over them. But he could do better 
things, as witness his terrible little prose story, entitled, 
if I recollect rightly, Some Passages in the life of the Rev. 
Richard Harris, or some such name. Yet, judged artis- 
tically, the moral of the story is bad, as it implies the 
possibility of an atrociously malignant nature obtaining 
ascendancy, by supernatural means, over innocent ones, 
even to the power of inflicting horrible torture and death. 
Reading it leaves an un i ion ; our ideas of 
justice and humanity are outraged. Ingoldsby’s imagi- 
nation was in excess over his other qualities. 

Charlotte Bronté indulges in # notable bit of the super- 
natural in Jane Byre, when the heroine, almost on tho 





point of accepting St. John, hears Rochester's voice crying 
out to her, he being miles and miles away. When this 
was pointed out to the authoress as a defect in the novel, 
she replied, in a very low voice, “ But it really happened.” 
No doubt she believed it. That morbid Yorkshire life of 
the three marvellous sisters might have produced worse 
fancies. 

Miss Evans, in Adam Bede—a finer, because healthier 
book than any of Charlotte Bronté’s—has given her hero 
a premonition of his father’s death at the presumed 
moment of the old man’s drowning. Adam is working at 
a coffin, by night, which his father had neglected to make, 
when he hears a tapping at the door as though it were 
struck by a willow bough—one of the boughs margining 
the stream into which the drunkard has tumbled. Doubt- 
less some north-country superstition. I think these 
fancies noteworthy, as occurring in the novels of such 
women as Charlotte Bronté and Margaret Evans. 

Let me conclude with Charles Dickens. 

His vividness of imagination, wonderful powers of do- 
scription, and exquisite sympathy with all that can inter- 
est, delight, or appal, render him pre-eminent in ghost- 
land. His love of the grotesque and extravagant, too, 
find there ample room and verge enough to disport them- 
selves. Accordingly, his are among the best and most 
perfectly-wrought ghost stories in modern fiction. 

The story told by the queer old man, in Pickwick, of 
the ghost which appears to a poor tenant of “an old, 
damp, rotten set of chambers” in one of the inns of Low- 
don, from within “a great lumbering wooden press for 
papers,” is at once humorous and ghastly. After listen- 
ing to the spectre’s tale, the tenant remonstrates with it 
on the unreasonableness of its persistence in haunting 
the spot where it has been most miserable in life, repre- 
senting that in all probability the press it occupies is popu- 
lated with bed bugs (!), and finally prevails upon it to 
shift its quarters to some pleasanter locality. This is 
eminently Dickensy. ‘ Boz” almost invariably chafs his 
ghosts, thus satisfying one’s common-sense objections to 
them, and heightening the awfulness of the effect when 
the serious business begins. Remember the interview 
between Scrooge and the ghostly Marley, in the Christ- 
mas Carol, and observe how artfully the mind of the 
reader has been prepared for the introduction of the su- 
pernatural by what precedes it. Christmas eve, the seven 
years’ anniversary of his partner’s death, fog and frost, the 
dull, old, gloomy suite of London chambers in which no- 
body lives but Scrooge, the awful though ludicrous trans- 
formation of the door knocker into Marley’s face, the 
black, echoing stair-case up which a visionary hearso 
precedes the old miser, the disused bell that, as he sits 
solitary over his gruel, begins to swing “ softly in the out- 
set, but soon it rang out loudly, and so did every bell in the 
house !” the clanking noise, as of heavy chains in the 
cellar below, the noise coming up stairs, and then—rTHE 
GHost! There is no finer thing in ghostly fiction than 
the Christmas Carol, as there is no more perfect story. 

The tale of the Genius of Suicide and Despair who, in 
Nicholas Nickleby, appears to the Baron of Grogzwig 
when about to commit self-murder, and by inadvertently 
admitting that he would be a great fool for carrying ont 
his intentions causes him to abandon them, is treated in 
a similar manner to the old man’s story just alluded 
to. That of “ the Goblins who stole a Sexton,” in Pick- 
wick, is eminently grotesque and fantastic, conveying a 
beautiful moral. The Phantom inthe Ghost’s Bargain, an 
embodiment (if I may so speak of a spectre) of morbid 
retrospection, which first appears appropriately growing 
out of the shadow cast by the Haunted Man, though 
awfully depicted, I cannot think so much of asuccess. 
Dickens is so good at ghosts in general, that he has raised 
the standard by which to judge them. 

But my subject has run its course. I propose to talk of 
realities in future. 








“ Art is picture-painting, not picture-writing. Beet- 
hoven, in his symphonies, may have expressed grand 
psychological conceptions, which, for the mind that inter- 
prets them, may give an extra charm to strains of ravish 
ment; but if the strains in themselves do not possess a 
magic, if they do not sting the soul with a keen delight, 
then let the meaning be never so profound, it will pass 
unheeded, because the primary requisite of music is not 
that it shall present grand thoughts, but that it shall 
agitate the soul with musical emotions. The poet who has 
only profound meanings, and not the witchery which is to 
carry his expression of these meanings home to our hearts, 
has failed. The primary requisite of poetry is that it 
shall move us ; not that it shall instruct us.”—G. H. Lewes’ 
Life and Works of Goethe. 


Tnx Preasures or Composition.—“ It is an incompa- 
rable pleasure to play an airy tune or well-contrived con- 
cert ; but to be author of it, 1s a kind of unknown delight. 
I have heard many scholars, in vain, importune their 
masters for some directions to this purpose, that they 
would crown their pains and joys with this last consum- 
mating kindness; whose charity, notwithstanding, has 
been so strait, or else their ignorance so obstinate, that 
those just entreaties were frustrated.” ; 


DeatH IN CuitpHoop.—The butterflies die with the 
setting sun, and live not to disport themselves in the 
morning beams. You are happier, you little human but- 
terflies : you sported for awhile at the rising of the sun of 
life, and flew over a bright world full of flowers, and sank 
before the morning dew had disappeared.”—Jean Paul 
Richter, 
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THE DEATH OF BEETHOVEN. 


Sap thonght, for one whoze breath 
Was music : “‘ None can catch the strain 
And I have for them sung in vain : 

No fame till after death!” 


But sadder, when the voice 

Of his own melody no more 

Could reach him, and the sounds before 
So sweet no more rejoice. 


A lighter tronble grew 
The fame withheld than loss of this, 
The only joy that he could miss— 
The only joy he knew. 


Once weary, old, and poor, 
Ile through the forest stray’d : at night 
How welcome shone the chink of light 
Under a cottage door ! 


He enter’d, and “ Abide,” 
They said, “ beneath our humble roof.” 
He stay’d, but from them gat aloof, 
Nor question’d, nor replied. 


A spinnet by the wall 
Was placed; to it the father went, 
And touch’d the homely instrument ;— 
His sons obey’d the call, 


And each on rustic late 

Began such harmony to raise, 

As might have won the Master's praise 
Who sat so lone and mute. 


Yet nothing reach’d his ear : 
Though each who play’d, with rapture seem’d 
Enchanted, and his eyelids stream’d 

Oft with a joyous tear. 


They ceased, and spake the guest : 
“T cannot hear, and yet I seo 
The influence of a melody, 

Which kindles every breast. 


Show me, I pray, the score, 
And whose the notes you love so much, 
For I could almost think them such 
As I have heard before.” 


They brought the precious shect ; 
With scarce a glance, the bard divine 
Just murmur’d, “ Yes, the work is mine!” 
Then fainted in his seat. 


“ Beethoven!” was the ery :— 
Reviving as he heard his name, 
He saw the near approach of fame, 

Yet felt his end was nigh. 


* At last, at last,” he said, 
“The glory comes, but comes too late : 
No longer can my spirit wait ; 

For this alone it stay’d!”’ 





THE FALLEN STAR. 


As I watch’d a star in heaven, 
Splendid to the view, 

I beheld it of a sudden 
Dart adown the blue. 


+ Down beneath the far horizon 
Shooting out of sight, 
It had yanish’d ere my vision 
Could o’ertake its flight. 


Looking up again to heaven, 
I would fain have seen 

Whence the star but now had fallen, 
Where its light had been. 


But above all seem’d unalter’d, 
All as bright and fair ; 

Not a part of space more empty, 
Not a star less there. 


So, I thought, a soul may vanish 
From the midst of men, 
Leaving earth as full as ever 
To the common ken ;— 


Yen, a soul of such a measure 
With its thoughts unfurl’d, 

That it seem'd to its own thinking 
But another world. 


To itself each soul appeareth 
Wide as heaven's zone : 
Rvery soul into another 
As a star alone. 


In each soul a world exis\eth, 
Bo it lange or small ; 

And the least with souls is studded— 
What if one should fall! 





MUSIC. 


Birsssep be Gon for Music! Oh, sweet sound 
Falls on my spirit like the dew from heaven 

Upon the thirsting plant in the parch’d ground, 
By which new joy, the light of life, is given. 


For when I hear it with its sister Sone, 
Often the joy-tears overflow mine eyes, 

And from my heart to God a countless throng 
Of yearning hopes and aspirations rise. 


Solemnly slow, impressive, or consoling, 
I love to hear it flood the sacred aisles ; 
The voluntary from the organ rolling, 
Or the sweet hymns which angels hear with smiles. 


Fach dulect note is as a rosebud cast 
Upon my path—TI feel its incense rise, 
And strive to hold the ethereal flowret fast, 
Until, in echoes sweet, it undulating dies. 


God, when He made the world so beautifal— 
3ri¢ht skies, fair flowers, and the majestic sea— 

Knew that this world, though vast and wonderfal, 
With all its grandeur would not perfect be, 


Until He gave to Earth its soul of sound. 
Go forth, and hear the mighty waves of Ocean 
Pour forth their grand Te Deum: they redound 
With Music, waking spiritual emotion. 


Yes, God created Music! He, whose voice 

Controls the whirlwind—the Mighty, the For-ever ! 
Who bade the Morn and Evening to rejoice, 

And the bright Stars for joy to sing together. 


And to the Flowers He gave a voice—how know we 
That fragrance is not Music, so refined, 

So soft, so gentle, that the Angels only 
Can hear the sound, unknown to mortal mind ? 


For there is Music in all things we love— 
In the sweet laugh of unaffected glee— 
In the kind word which, like the gentle Dove, 
Beareth the olive-branch across Life’s troubled sea, 


Sweet is the eolian Music of the Night— 
The Summer wind invisible, which lingers 
Around the myrtle trees and rosebuds bright, 
And harps upon the boughs with unseen fingers ;— 


The voice of birds, sweet minstrels of the wild-wood ; 
The hum of bees, which brings so fondly back 

A thonsand dreams and fancies of dear childhood— 
Of friends who smile not now upon my track. 


Blesséd be Gop, that when the groves of Eden 
Lost their primeval grandeur, and Earth’s flowers 

Wero set with thorns, He did not take from men 
The heavenly solace, Music’s softening powers. 


He knew without it drear this world would be ; 
And gazing down the corridor of ages 
To the great portals of Eternity, 
He saw the tears that stain’d the Fnture’s pages ;— 


He knew how many a time the spirit weary 
Would be refresh’d, the eye of sorrow brighten— 
The powers that it possess’d to cheer the dreary— 
He knew how many a bosom’s caro ’twould lighten. 


Tle knew how many a cheek, with suffering pallid, 
Would feel a flush of pleasure at its voice, 

How many a sinking spirit would be rallied, 
How many a mourning one it would rejoice! 


And He endow’d it with still holier powers, 
To waken in the heart pure thoughts of bliss, 
To steal the soul from love of withering flowers, 
And bear our thoughts to regions far from this— 


To realms where discord can disturb us never ; 
Where no rude voices break the spells of song, 

But where unwearied we shall hear for ever 
The sacred harpings of an Angel throng! 





THE CHILD OF SONG. 
A SONNET. 


Mid mindless things where sounds the cheering lay ? 
Not inthe serpent’s hiss or tiger’s grow], 
Not in the frog’s harsh croak, or jackal’s howl, 

Not in the hog’s rude grunt or ass’s bray ; 


Not in the voice of anght that ’mid earth’s clay 
Doth trudge or wallow, burrow, creep or prow],— 
Of aught prone-gazing, fierce, uncouth, or foul, 

To earth, as but of earth, confined for aye. 


No; not from such as these is music heard, 
But from the wingéd native of the air, ? 
That men might learn from the harmonions bird, 


Blithe, upward-soaring, innocent and fair, 
Duly to prize the gift on bards conferr’d, 
And these their proper part on earth to bear. 
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OH, WHY ART THOU LOITERING, BEAUTIFUL 


SPRING? 


On! why art thou loitering, beautiful Spring? 
Long, long, have we waited thy smiles to behold, 
To see thy blue skies, and to hear the birds sing, 
As in the bright days of the roses of old. 
Oh, come—loiter not! for with pseans of praise 
We will greet the first dawn of thy beautiful days. 


Long, long have we seen on the ground the white snow; 
Long, long has been silent the rivulet’s voice ; 

Long enough have we heard the cold winter winds blow, 
And we yearn for thy coming to make us rejoice: 

Return, then, again to thine own fairy dells, 

With cowslips, and violets, and bonnie blue Dells! 


We are weary beholding embroidered in ice 
The mystical semblance of beautiful flowers; 
For who could prefer the dead frozen devico 
To the garland of beauty, that breathes in thy bowers? 
And bright though the snowflakes of Winter may be, 
The snowdrops of Spring are more lovely to me! 





THE SNOWDROP. 


WHILE the tardy Spring 
Is slumbering 
Far, far away in harbours green, 
The snowdrop’s seen 
Up from its lowly bed through damp moss peeping, 
With joy we see appear 
The first flower of the year; 
Thrice welcome are ye here, 
What time the primrose in the mould is sleeping. 


When Winter looketh down, 
With angry frown, 
Upon thy innocent breast, 
Remain at rest, 
Sweet flower of hope! and on thy sire’s retreating « 
To his Northern gloom, 
Rise from thy snowy tomb, 
Herald of bud and bloom, 
And give the new-born year a merry greeting. 





THE FROST. 


WHEN snow lies thick o’er wood and field, 
And all around is chill, 
And, by the bitter frost congeal’d, 
The stream is deathly still; 
Yet under nature’s frigid shell 
How life doth aye abound: 
The surface yieldeth to the spell : 
The heart beats underground. 


And so the freezing wind of woe 
May chill the outward man, 
Till none would deem that deep below 
A tide of feeling ran; 
But let affection’s genial ray 
Dissolve the frozen crust, 
And we may see the heart display 
A wealth of joy and trust. 





OVER THE RIVER. 


Pantep for ever! oh, dread words of sorrow! 
When the dark shadow falls over the heart, 
We breathe them, nor think of the glorious morrow 
That dawns when the season of death shall depart. 
We turn a deaf ear to the voice of creation, 
When, wilder’d with grief, we bend over the tomh; 
And we take not to heart the sweet, sweet consolation, 
After the wintry winds summer flowers bloom. 
Parted for ever! parted for ever ! 
Oh, no! soon again the dear ones we shall see: 
Over the river, over the river, 
Angels are waiting and watching for me! 


Often I fancy I hear their fond voices, 
Borne, like sweet music, upon the*hush’d wind: 
I know by the echo each dear one rejoices, 

Nor shares in the grief of the loved left behind. 
“No, no,” they repeat, “o’er the dark troubled river 
We cannot return from our beautiful shore ; 
And believe, oh, believe not we're parted for ever! 

For soon shall we meet to be parted no more.” 
Parted for ever! parted for ever! 

Oh, no! soon again the dear ones we shall see: 
Over the river, over the river, 

Angels are waiting and watching for me! 





LILY. 


Att my lake lilies have vanish’d, 
Faded as clouds in the air: 
Ly-and-by they will rise from the water,— 
The fairies have hidden them there, 
But where is my own little Lily? 
Oh, hidden in heaven is she! 
She is hid by the angels in glory, 
And may not be found of me. 


She was the best of the lilies, 
Fairer and purer than all; 
And now they detain her in heaven, 
Or she would come back to my call, 
T’'m longing to see my sweet flower, 
Whose half-open’d bud was so fair: 
By the river of life she is blooming, 
And shall I not follow her there ? 


How will it be, little Lily? 
Then shall I call you in vain? 
Should I not then, if I miss’d you, 
Perish in heaven with pain? 
As in old times, only brighter, 
Won't you be waiting for me, 
And will not the bloom of my Lily 
Be one of the first things I sec ? 
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SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES. 














Puffed Horsehair Jupon (Registered), F The Sansflectum Jupon, 10s. 6d., ; Ondina, or Waved Jupen, 
.. 308., and 33s., in Grey ; 15s. 6d. 18s. 6d., and 2is. Muslin Covers, : Iss. Gcl., and 2s, ; 
i” Poere White, 5s. extra. 3s. 6d.; Llama or Alpaca, 53. 11d. Coloured Llama, 25s, ext. 


“The Sansflectum Crinoline is admirably adapted for the promenade. As an Autumn Skirt, it is invaluable.”"—Court JourRNAt. 

“The Patent ONDINA, or Waved Jupon, does away with the unsightly results of the ordinary hoops ; and so perfect are the wave-like bands that a lady may ascend a steep stair, lean against a table, throw herself 
into an arm-chair, my s to her stall at the Opera, or oecupy a fourth seat in a carriage, without inconvenience to herself or others, or provoking rude remarks of the observers, (hus modifying, in an important degree 
all those peculiarities tending to destroy the modesty of English women ; and lastly, it allows the dress to fall into graceful folds.”--Lapy’s NEWSPAPER, 

ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON CRINOLINES, FROM 1559 TO 1863, POST PREF. 


EK. PHILPOTT, 


FAMILY DRAPER AND JUPON MANUFACTURER, 37 PICCADILLY. 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS AND PIRATICAL EMIT ATIONS OF 


Ss NYE AND CO.’S DR. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


PATENT MACHINES cg eed, CHLORODYNE. 


For Mincing Meat, Vegetables, etc. etc. The Original and only Recipe for the manufacture of Chlorodyne was confided by 


>} 2 i ) hy t ) 
For Making Sausages, Mineo Meat, Potted Meats, and various Dr. Browne late Army Medical Staff’), the Discoverer and Inventor, solely t 





Dishes. Price £1 1s., £1 10s., ., £3 98., £5 5s. and £7 J . TT. D AVENPORT, 
ie? HLASTICATOR, fo" asst digestion, CONSEQUENTLY THERE CAN BE NO OTHER GENUINE PREPARATION, 


VHIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, 
calms the system, restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy 
action of os secretions of the body, without creating any of those unpleasant re- 
‘ i , F : sults attending the use of opium. Old and young ma ‘take it at all hours and times 
Rotary Knife Cleaning Machines of Superior Quality, from £2 & upwards. | whon aoa ww Avedindes. of persons testify to its napediions good effects and won. 
79, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON. | derful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great 
’ quantities in the following diseases :- 
—---- ~ a wa - : | Consumption, Asthna, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheu- 
matism, Spasms, &e 


6¢ 1 4 5 a . 

“EXCELSIOR” FAMILY EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE From A. Monrcomeny, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘Chlorodyne is a 

L * | most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery ; to it I fairly owe my resto- 

_ Sews from two ordinary Spools, requires no re-winding, finishes | ration to health after eighteen months’ severe suffering, and when all other medicine 
its work where it.stops, and the seam, if cut at every inc h, will | had failed.” 
not rip.. It iseminently adapted for Family Sewing, and i 1S SO From W. Vessatius Perricrew, M. D.—** | have no hesitation in‘stating that I have 
easily managed that a child can work it with facilty. It will | never met with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I 


HEM, FELL, STITCH, GATHER, QUIDT, and EMBROIDER in a very | have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most 
superior manner, and with the most wonderful rapidity. per —— satisfied with the results.” 


IMPROVED MILLS for COFFEE, PEPPER, SPICE, MALT, . 
the — te most convenient made. Price 6s., 58., 108., Lis 
Is., an 














Price, complete; from Six Guineas. From Dr. M‘ Mi MAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.“ I consider it the most valuable 
- WHIGHT & MANN, 143 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. medicine known.” 
MANUFACTORY: GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH From the Rev. C. 8. Arrkix, Cornwall.— Sir, -I have used Chlorodyne in a great 





variety of cases of illness amongst my poorer neighbours, throughout May and the 
whole of last summer, and have found it invariably more or less efficient. In Diar- 
rhoea it has never failed in one single instance to effect a cure. In cases of Tooth. 
ache, and even confirmed Rheumatism, it has almost invariably given relief. In the al- 
most numberless cases of Consumptive Cough, which abounded in the neighbourhood, 
it afforded ease, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found. 
very great benefit from its use myself, and am now able to take duty as usual, after 
my life was despaired of, from appar ently developed Phthisis. 

Cavution.—To avoid spurious compounds or imitations of “Chlorodyne’ ” alway 8 ask for 
' “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Go- 
| vernment Stamp ofeach Bottle. Sold only in Bottles, at 2s.9d. & 4s.6d., by allChemists. 
| Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. 'T. DAVENPORT, 
| 33 Great Russell Stre et, Bloomsbury Square, London, _ 





NEW PATENT CURTAIN HOOK = 


THAT REQUIRES NO SEWING, 


/ and if reversed, can be used for many other 
purposes. To be had of all respectable shops 
in town and country. 


PATENTEES, 


W. TENT AND CO., 


23 Birchin Lane, London, B.C. 











THE “ GEMMA’ OR JEWEL JUPON. 


A NOVELTY, 





HOOK OPEN. HOOK REVERSED, SHUT. 


THE GUINEA. FURBATOR | 
Cleans Three Knives, and is acknowledged tobe | Norep ror THEIR 
the best and simplest Rotary Knife Cleaner 





A TREASURE. 


ALL ARE PLEASED 








BEAUTY. WITH THEM. 
Manufactured. 
3 : : | IMPART TO THE DRESS A PERFECT TRAIN. 
DEPOT: BROWN BROTHERS, 43 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C. | HUBBELL &'Co., Fountain Court, Aldermanbury, E.C., and all good 


drapers. 
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RELIABLE AND UNRIVALLED 


SEWING MACHINE 


FOR THE FAMILY AND THE FACTORY. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Confidently offer their Machines as the most simple yet scientific in construction ; most 
inexpensive yet effective in operation ; most enduring the wear of years ; 
in a word, as the Best, and, being so, the Cheapest in the World. 

They stitch, hem, fell, tuck, frill, bind, gather, cord, braid, §c. 


AS id a general rule, there can be little confidence 


letters, and thergfore during mle 0 of several years, while t 
being consolidated, we never hed one J ne very numerous pastors @ 


The repatetion © of a 
: Sea een eat eee, ih a general Ue ible 
various kinds commonl aan uire, eter decide between them. And icularly when any person 
cameos wish enquiries as to thelr qualities tp be eae aaa and det “om nag in Fgh aad so that t pect feel rr con monee, Fe 7 is finpdrcuneat 
THE DEST MACHINES A sauly Sate +L apn ob oh ne will always means 0! lling anot . 
Outitot he Princess Alice rebeady eaaiod cere was one of our Pamily Machines in full cabinet. 
ose (camambepepecone be in all Quarters of the Globe. Shipping Orders Executed. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet Post Free. 


98 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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APOKATHARTIKON, 


THE MAGIC GLOVE CLEANER, 
CLEANS KID GLOVES, AND REMOVES GREASE, TAR, AND OTHER IMPURITIES, 


FROM EVERY KIND OF 


TEXTILE FABRIC WITHOUT INJURY TO THE MATERIAL. 
It leaves no nauseous smell; 6n the contrary, it perfumes every article to which it has been applied. Observe this is not scented Benzine. . The Brand of 


the Firm is an Anchor, crossed by the Initials, E.C., & C.B., and unless it is on the label, the article is not genuine. 


& E SHILLING per Bottle ; and wholesale, ‘by all Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Sold retail, by all Chemists, &c., price 





PRIZE MEDAL. 


CRINOLINES AND CORSETS. 


The only Prize Medal for excellence of workmanship and new combinations in STAYS, CRINOLINES, and CORSETS, was awarded to A. SALOMONS, 35 Old Change, London. 


THE CARDINIBUS PATENT JUPON | 


} 

| 

Collapses at the slightest pressure, a and resumes its shape when the pressure } 
is removed. 


SPIRAL CRINOLINE STEEL AND BRONZE, | 
For Ladies’ Skirts (Patent),- | 
Will not break, and can be folded into the smallest compass. | 


SMITH'S NEW PATENT-HARMOZON CORSET, 
Self-adjusting, 
Obtained a Prize Medal, and is the very best stay ever bacventhel 


CASTLE’S PATENT VENTILATING CORSET, 


Invaluable for the ball-room, equestrian —— and warm climates. 


To be had retail of all drapers, milliners, and staymakers ; and wholesale only of 








A. SALOMONS, 85 OLD CHANGE, LONDON. 
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DEANE & Cory WING rove MONUMENT) 46, KING WILLIAM Be SITY 


By Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Fatent. 


TEETH WITHOUT SPRINGS. 


OSTEO-EIDON, MESSRS. GABRIEL’S SPECIALITE. 


HE numerous advant ages, stich as comfort, va y of materials, 


economy, and freed obtainable hereb: pre am, ABRIEL'S 
pamphlet on the Teeth just publisued, "tree by Post, oF gratison —— 








27 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, ‘and LUDGATE HILL, (over BEXsSON, Silversmith,) 
LONDON; 184 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 65 NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


American a gee Teeth, "ot rings, best in poe gh from Four to Seven, and Te to Pifteen 
Guineas per set, warranted le Tee thand partial se’ {proportionately t moderate charges. 


Only one visit required at ice London Establishments ‘ti a Patients. 
Whole sets made in one day where time is an object. 


Specimens, as exhibited at the International Exhibition, may be seen at the Crystal Palace (u- 


dustrial Gourd, and at the Polytechnic Institution. 








HESE Machines are 

far superior to any others 
manfactured, whether for family 
or manufacturing uses. They 
are lighter and easier to operate, 
simpler to learn, quieter in ac- 
tion, eng. lees liable to Sorenge- 


aut i and embroider, and 
teh, wit thout t any alte 


own braid and stitch it on at 
the same moment. 


In use by per Majesty oe 
meen, the Emp 

rench, and most if the Nobility 
and Clergy. 


They are sent out comnletelv 


4 
ted Directions for 
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ESTABLISHED 1796. 


BENTLEY AND CO., 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


EMOLLIENT OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


Patronized by Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses, the 
« Prince and Princess of Wales. 
This agreeable TOILET. SOAP retains an everlasting perfume and has ac- 
quired for upwards of 60 years, a world-wide celebrity, in packets at 1s. and 2s. 
} « Manufacturer and sole proprietor of the | - 


CELEBRATED EXTRACT OF HONEY, 


' for beautifying and improving the growth of the hair. 
This inimitable compound is fast approachi lady’s and gentleman's 
Toilet throughout the ths’ reste, Price 38. “Ba. 7, a's. 61. 
‘ Sold by all Chemists and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and at the 
< Manufactory, 220 atone: 
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FURNITURE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
TOANY PART OF THEKINGDOM| 
Ps: S.BEYEYS 
4 OXFORD STREET 
EL oee‘Vme YGUES GRATIS 
UST FREE ON APPLICATION 








LADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING BANDS, 


For use before and after Accouchement ; admirably eet for giving 
_ efficient support, with 


EXTREME LIGHTNESS, > 


a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contrivances _ 
. fabrics hitherto employed; also’ 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


Instructions for measurement, with me on application; and the 
: articles sent 


BY eas FROM THE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


POPE AND PLAN TE, 
4 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





EXPERIENCED FEMALE ATTENDANTS. sae 
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